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NEWS OF THE WEEK. power and enormous wealth can do to make a ceremonial 
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splendid was done, the only drawback being the weather, which 

ITF week has been full of foreign rumours. Prince Bismarck, | seems to have given everybody colds. 
either desiring a new war with Franee, or resolved to 
humiliate France, or determined to convince the Pope that France 
is powerless to help, has directed Count Arnim to warn the Due 


A great deputation waited on Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday, to 
urge upon him to propose to Parliament in the approaching 
de Broglie that as the French Government suppresses journals | Session the extension of household suffrage to the Counties. The 
disagreeable to itself, it ought to suppress journals disagreeable | deputation represented half a million of workmen, and consisted 
toanally. The Due de Broglie consented, and after a Council | chiefly of miners, agricultural labourers and their friends. ‘The 
of Ministers, General Ladmicau!t was requested to suspend the | miners, said Mr. Burt, who represented them, had never been so 
Univers for two months, lest its articles should lead to diplomatic | roused as by their wish to assert for those who live outside 
complications. Moreover, the Duc Decazes, Minister for Foreign | boroughs the same rights as those possess who live inside them. It 
Affairs, on ‘'uesday mounted the Tribune, and without mention | was urged especially that the Labourers suffer great injustice 
of Germany, which had probably demanded some such explana-|in the Petty Sessions and Quarter Sessions, from not 
tion, declared that no difference of opinion existed. between Italy | having the consideration which the franchise would give 
and France, that all rumours of difficulties existing were “‘abso-|them. Mr. Gladstone, having elicited that the wish 
lutely false,” that the Marquis dy Noailles had been appointed for household suffrage in the Counties is as much felt by 
Plenipotentiary at Rome, because he was willing, ‘while surround- | the Conservative as by the Liberal working-men, reiterated 
ing the Pontiff with sympathetic and filial solicitude,” to maintain his own opinion that the present anomalous state of the franchise 


| 





without any mental reservation, with ‘Italy, such as cireumstances cannot last, but declared that for the final solution of the ques- 
have made her,” pacific and friendly relations, “which are rendered | tion is required, time, a certain maturity of the public mind, a 
necessary by the general interest of France.” young Parliament, and a strong Government. Tle hinted pretty 
op ee Aitecumies tie ‘aie ill iat acai: clearly that nene of these conditions are at present favourable to 
siptaciye sical sceah ellie ty ; »: ‘ A the change. Ile also expressed a very strong desire to keep 
Amembly, which has no wish for another war, but both un- | the discussion of this change ‘aloof from political contro- 
doubtedly help to make the nation submit to any sacrifices, if only | versies ” and from “elass jealousies.” If it could be 
it may rearm itself. The momentary effect is probably to separated from cither the one or the other, Mr. Gladstone 
etzengthen the present , Government, which has carried its | would not now have to take so much pains to justify delay. It 
Mago Hm mori the nts set cao he dntange Som thr the ono he hr. Cam 
vials : P Ne tne -aasomeccaly ase *8 | servatives will oppose change, and employers will grudge power 
se of the Left, who on ecclesiastical matters alone agree with | ty their workmen, to the end of the chapter. These are knots 
the German, It is stated that Prince Bismarek still demands the which must be cut, not untied, , 
punishment of the Bishop of Nismes for ill-advised words about | : ts 
the Emperor, and that other demands, are coming forward, but) There are some statesmen whose minds appear to be so much 
there is as yet little foundation for this statement. The French | confused by outbursts of popular feeling, that they cannot hold 
Government has seareely any power over French Bishops, and a fast the simplest principles in the face of such outbursts, and 
prosecution for libel would only result in an acquittal. There is Lord Russell is one of them. In one of the most irrelevant 
something unintelligibly mean in all this German sensitiveness to | letters which was probably ever composed by a man of eminence 
mere abuse, but it may be only an instrument for inflicting | and standing, addressed to Sir John Murray, Lord Russell, after 
humiliation upon France. explaining that his health will not allow him to take the chair 
a 2 ‘ cee jat the meeting to be held on the 27th, to express sympathy 
Her Majesty - Government has decided eras poang liate Disso- with the Prussian Government's ecclesiastical policy, states 
lution, Mr. Gladstone 8 address to Greenwich will be out to-day, his reasons for according that sympathy,—and what do our 
and will have for its subject the enormous Surplus and the in- | readers suppose those reasons to be? Simply these,—that by 
tended abolition of the Income-tax. | Dr. Manning’s confession, the Roman Catholic Church makes the 
' monstrous claim of having the right to decide for itself where its 
' spiritual jurisdiction ends and the jurisdiction of the civil power 
begins! Why, as far as we know, every Church in Christen- 
dom, and every man’s private conscience, where he does not belong 
to any Church, makes the same claim, and decides it after its 
tions, was anything but a forgery. The Italian Government is Own fashion, no doubt generally much more reasonably than the 
reported to have replied that it was not in the archives, which is | Roman Catholic Church, but still for itself. Yet the arrogance of 


> . . . . > _ . 
likely enough, as La Marmora, being Premier, may have kept a 'the Romanist claims on the conscience is Lord Russell's sole 
Of course, it | reason for approving, not the protection of those who resist and 








We have elsewhere dwelt upon the Malinckrodt incident, and 
the irritation Prince Bismarck appears to feel at every Ultra- 
montane attack, but we must here add that the Italian Govern- 
ment has been applied to, to ascertain whether the ‘* Govone 
despatch,” included in General La Marmora’s book of revela- 


document so secret, or forwarded it to Napoleon. . . : 
may be a pure forgery, but our impression from the whole dis- | disobey such claims,—which would be only just and right,—but 
cussion is that Prince Bismarck talked freely to General Govone | the persecution of those who concede and wish - obey them. 
of cessions he might make, but his King would not, except in And then he calmly says that as to “ the details of the I ene 
some extreme moment of victory or defeat ; that General Govone, | ecclesiastical laws, the meeting should have nothing to do w ith 
excessively anxious to keep Napoleon out of the bus‘ness on hand, | them. He might just as well have said he had nothing to do in 
took all these expressions a great deal too literally ; and that they | old times with “the details” of the laws which refused the 
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Catholies their civil rights, or with “the details” of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, before the repeal of those measures. Lord 
Russell's position is briefly this,—that to persecute those who wish 
to be moral and spiritual slaves, in order to foree upon them their 
liberty, is so noble a proceeding in the abstract, that even if it 
should involve harshness, 
plause, It is melancholy to find any great statesman so apt to 
unlearn the lessons of his youth. 





The Bill placing the power of nominating all Mayors in France | 
in the hands of the Minister of the Interior passed on Monday by 
a majority of 40. It was at first hoped that Communes under 
3,000 might be exempted, and then that choice might be restricted 


to members of the Council, but though the majority drooped to | 


fourteen, M. de Broglie would have his way, and did have it, | 
only to be obliged by Berlin to break with the Ultramontanes, 
and thus in a short time destroy his own Government. We | 
question if he will know what to do with his Mayors, now he has 
got them; but their nomination was an object, and at the cost of 
every principle he ever professed in his life, he has obtained it for 
the benefit of some other | man, 


~ 


Englishmen should give it their ap- | 


‘not, of course, provide the cash necessary to dn, arn, 

feed, and pay all those vast hordes. No additional provision 
appears to have been made for officers, and good as the men are, 
the Army is no match for the German force. General Kaufmann 
can take a small force splendidly to Khiva; but the army re- 
quired to face the Indian garrison, either in Candahar or Persia, 
could scarcely be fed, 





| icine 
The Dutch are not advancing with their attack on Acheen 

It is quite evident thé Mohammedans have swarmed up to defend 
their only kingdom in the Far East, and the last attack on the 
| Kraton met with such a repulse, that the army is waiting “ for 
| reinforcements,” probably in the shape of a heavier train of arti)- 
lery. It is impossible—cholera notwithstanding —that they should 
| be wanting more troops already, or should be willing to denude 
Java still further of its troops. They must go on now, or their 
empire will be destroyed; but if the Dutch Government i is well 
advised, it will send 5,000 troops to Batavia for a year, to be 
secure against a dangerous rising. If they sent a young officer 
with a little initiative to command, instead of an “ experienced 
General,” who will do everything the regular way, that also 
might be expedient, otherwise they may not have the Kraton 





The most important news with reference to the famine is that | before May, when operations will become impossible. 


Lord Northbrook has associated Sir Richard Temple with Sir 
‘ampbell in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal, and 
given him full control over the famine arrangements; but we 
have discussed that elsewhere. The rest of the news consists of 
reports that the rivers are still sinking away, that both Govern- 
decided that measures of active relief must be com- 
railways, 


George ( 


ments have 
meneed, that the rice blocks the regular traffic on the 
and that ‘the water route failing, a system of cart-trains has 
been organised.” In Burdwan prices are higher than in 1866, 
but the system of relief-works is still in force, and till the dis- 
tress is severer, pay is only given out for task-work. All this is 
most disastrous, more especially as we shall hear probably within 
the month that cholera has broken out on the works, There is 
no good intelligence at all, not even the quarter of an inch of 
rain so gratifying to some minds. 


E. L. K.” writes a striking letter to the Times on the scenes 
he saw in Northern Madras in the great famine of 1853, when 
an entire population, as it seemed, wandered southward by the 
Great Northern road, respectable men and delicate women dying 
slowly mile by mile, selling their children to be carried as slaves 
to the Hydrabad harems, and finally perishing, till, as the road 
approached Madras, ‘it presented a still sadder sight,—its sur- 
face strewn with dead bodies lying half-buried, arms and legs 
protruding above the soil, and the famishing village dogs tossing 


about the torn remnants of those who had become the prey of | 


the jackals.” At Masulipatam, the carriers made their rounds 
every day, conveying the dead to large open pits, where the vul- 
tures stood and gorged. An order had gone forth to relieve none 
except by tank-digging, and women delicately nurtured were 
compelled to attempt this woxk, and placed under the abso- 
lute control of villanous native superintendents, as they ons be 
now, if village distribution is not achieved. At las 
transport of grain stopped, for the villagers seized the carts, the 
wells failed, the villagers died out, and for twenty ye 
after Guntoor had not recovered her revenue. 
so again, if the relief-works, the easy suggestion of optimist | 
officialism, be again the sole method of relief. 





The only news from Ashantee is that the army is collecting on 
the Prah. 
peace and a “ yast indemnity,” but it is unconfirmed, and even 
if true ought not to be accepted. The King cares little about | 
his gold, and nothing will convince the tribes of the Coast that | 
we are irresistible except the capture of Coomassie, and the 
transfer of the throne to other hands, 
out what has become of the Europeans in the King’s hat 
whether it is not necessary to try him as a common buccaneer, 
carrying off our people without formal declaration of war. 


On Friday, Mr. Whalley, M.P., was brought up before the 
Queen’s Bench for contempt, for having written a letter caleu- 
lated to influence the Jury. The letter professed his continued 
confidence in the person called Jean Luie. After a warm dis- 
cussion, during which his counsel tried hard to mollify the Court 
by hinting that his client was rather a fool than otherwise~a 
line of defence indignantly repudiated by the Member for Peter- 
borough,—the Court decided that he had been guilty of contempt, 
and must pay a fine of £250, or be imprisoned till he did. He 
refused to pay, and was carried away in custody. We suppose 





Mr. Whalley will henceforward denounce the Lord Chief Justice 
and Mr. Justice Mellor as Jesuits in disguise, but what will he 
do with Mr. Justice Lush? Seriously, it is quite time that the 
dignity of the Bench should be vindicated by means even more 
effectual than epigrams from Sir A. Cockburn. 


A correspondent of the Times gives an account of an exploit 
performed by Admiral Chicarro which, if true, will lead to a 














There is a rumour, however, that the King has offered | 


We have still to find | 
ids, and | | deprecating the recent relaxation of the conditions on which 


demand by the British Government for his immediate dismissal. 
It isnothing less than an assertion that Admiral Chicarro, on 
board the ironclad ‘ Vittoria,’ either deliberately or carelessly, 
rammed the ‘ Ellen Constance,’ British steamer, laden with iron- 
ore for Hull, and sunk her. The captain and most of his crew 
jumped on board the ‘ Vittoria,’ but three men were too late, and 
were drowned, owing, according to this account, to the Spaniards 
declining to let the English lower a boat. The night (January 7) 
was bright, and the time about half-past one ; but Captain Ashton 
could not see the Admiral till eleven next day, and was then 
told that he and his men would be retained. The ‘ Lord Warden,’ 
however, was near, and he obtained permission to see Admiral 
Yelverton, who detained him forcibly,—he having been compelled 
|to promise to return to the ‘ Vittoria’—and demanded and 
obtained the release of the other eighteen men. It would appear 


ars there- | that the Admiral took the steamer for a blockade-runner, and 
It will all be | that his regular practice is to run down such vessels, a thing he 
| has no more right to do than to hang their crews. 
| the ‘ Murillo’ 


The case of 
was bad enough, but here we have a ‘Murillo’ 


under an Admiral’s flag. 


The Certificated schoolmasters and schoolmistresses seem & 
| little inclined to make themselves into a guild or trades’ union, 
with rather strict rules against dangerous competition; but the 


| conditions of the public service will hardly allow of success. A 
| deputation of school teachers, which was introduced to Lord 


Aberdare and Mr. Forster on Thursday, presented a memorial 


| certificates are granted, and advising instead an increase of 
salary, Which would retain all the best teachers in the profes- 


sion and soon bring in new ones; they would also limit 


The Emperor of Russia has issued (January 13th) the final | | the number of apprentices,—i.e., of pupil-teachers,—and suggest 
decree rendering all Russians liable to the conscription, and | a preliminary stage of ‘ stipendiary monitorship ” as antecedent 


abolishing the old right of exemption by payment of a sum of | 
money. 
will be required to do six years’ 
nine in reserve. 
privileges not yet specified. 
will bring the Russian Army up to 2,000,000 of: men, 


The conscription will be by drawings, and those drawn | | any general over-production or glut of teachers, which they evi- 
service in quarters and | dently think there should be some step taken to prevent. 
Educated men are to be allowed some | Forster in reply pointed out that the teacher is already far better 
It is believed that this order | paid for his work than when he (Mr. Forster) first took office ; that 
and | the relaxation of the rules for certificates was quite necessary to 


to the stage of pupil-teachership. They particularly deprecate 


Mr. 


enable her to throw 500,000 across the border, but it does | meet a sudden demand consequent on the Act of 1870; that he had 
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been pressed to abolish the requisite of a certificate altogether, | against the inferences which might seem to be warranted from 
and to pay the master simply by the proved results of his teach- their personal kindness, which leads to the false impression that 
ing ; and that if he had thought it for the interests of the children, | they hate us. After all, it is moral scruple,—the anxiety lest 
he must and would have done so, without regarding the vested they should be misunderstood,—which leads the Americans to say 
interest of the masters. The 16,000 teachers,—they will shortly | so many unpleasant things to their English friends. As for us, 
be 35,000 teachers, says Lord Aberdare,—will certainly do well we don’t indulge in such seruples, Perhaps we are not good- 








not to try to multiply the restrictions which bar the way to their | natured enough to fear any misapprehension of our amiability. 


profession. If they do, we may find out that we should get all 
the most valuable of them without any such restrictions, and 
perhaps some most excellent teachers besides whom these restric- 
tions only scare away. 


Mr. Justice Grove’s decision against ordering the production 
of the Taunton-election telegrams in Court has, we believe, been 
misinterpreted by some of our contemporaries, What Mr. Jus- 
tice Grove really decided was, that there was no cause for order- 
ing a whole mass of telegrams or letters to be produced on the 
chance that important evidence might turn up amongst them. And 
asno application was made forthe telegrams of any particular person 
who was known to be in possession of important evidence, there 
was nothing to support the more general application made. But 
it is one of the first principles of our law, that the judge has 
a right to get any evidence which may be fairly presumed 
to be in existence, for the furtherance of the ends of justice. And 
there can be no doubt that had Mr. Russell established a fair pre- 
sumption that the telegrams of any particular person would bear 
on the ease, the Court would have ordered those telegrams to be 
produced. That does not put telegrams in any different position 
from private letters, which a subpoena duces tecum will always get 
at ;—only that telegrams being in the custody of a public depart- 
ment as well as in that of the receiver, the public department 
would be as much bound as the receiver to produce them, were 
there a fair presumption that their production would contribute 
to the ends of justice. 


Lady Burdett-Coutts, the great-grand-daughter of the Lord 
Provost who presided in Edinburgh in 1742, was presented on 
Thursday week with the freedom of the City of Edinburgh, by 
the present Lord Provost of that city. She was the first woman, 
he said, who had received the honorary burgess-ship of the City 
of Edinburgh, just as she had been the first woman to receive 
the honorary burgess-ship of the City of London. The Lord 
Proyost, in presenting the honour to Lady Burdett-Coutts, 
dwelt with even more emphasis on the Baroness’s services 
to the cause of humanity to the lower animals, than even 
on her munificence to the Churches and the Charities 
of the United Kingdom, (In fact, she has quite re- 
cently put up a memorial to “Greyfriars Bobby,” the dog 
which put to shame human affection by insisting on sleeping 
for years on his master’s grave.) Lady Burdett-Coutts replied 
very gracefully, speaking of the hard lives of her “‘ dumb fellow- 
citizens” with real feeling. Perhaps she may help us to obtain 
what is sorely needed,—an Act absolutely prohibiting all physio- 
logical experiments on living creatures except in specified places, 
and under the strictest guarantees for narootism ; and regulating 
minutely the physiological laboratories of our hospitals and 
anatomical schools, in the interest of these ‘‘dumb fellow- 
citizens,” who are at present, we believe, shamefully and un- 
scrupulously tortured for the purposes, or so-called purposes, of 
science, in scores of places where the witnesses, like the wit- 
nesses of Irish agrarian crime, sympathise too much with the 
offenders to contribute to the detection, or even to prevent the 
commission, of the offence. 


Mr. Barnum is quite ready to give Englishmen a good charac- 
ter for not offending general American taste. He differs with Mr. 
Goldwin Smith in thinking that the Americans hate the English, 
and declares it as the experience of forty years that they entertain 
for the English a “ profound and sincere friendship.” Perhaps 
Mr. Barnum may be a little biassed in this opinion by his special 
experience, Englishmen in America being, we suppose, in their very 
small way, a sort of lions, and so far agreeable, like others of 
Mr. Barnum’s novelties, to American curiosity. But as far as we 


know, though his favourable opinion of us, as rather pleasing | 


than otherwise to American taste, may be too strongly expressed, 
he is, on the whole, right. Americans are always kind to English - 
men personally, but they are not kind to England. England 
strikes them as containing something besides Englishmen, and 
that something offensive. They like us fairly as units, but 


they can’t endure the historical and political conglomerate of 
which they think when they name us as a people. And it is 
their fidgetty tendency to warn us of this, by a course of protest , 





Sir Samuel Martin's place in the Court of Exchequer has been 
| filled up by the appointment of Mr, Amphlett, Q.C., and M.P. 
for East Worcestershire, a Conservative, and a Chancery 
barrister,—the intention being to begin at once the fusion between 
common law and equity, by taking Mr. Amphlett into the Court 
| of Exchequer, where he will at once be employed in going circuit, 
| The thing has happened before, as Baron Rolfe, Sir Samuel 
"Martin's predecessor, was taken from the Chancery Bar, and was 
/never thought unequal to his new work. Mr. Amphlett is a 
| strenuous law-reformer, as well as an able lawyer, and has de- 
served his promotion by giving a very earnest assistance to the 
work of the Legal Education Association. 


A man named Rodgers was till lately manager of the Cooks. 
town Branch of the Belfast Bank, and another named Smyth its 
principal accountant. By the confession of the latter, they stole 
enormous sums, the account of which varies from £130,000 to 
£200,000, from the Bank, to speculate with on the Stock Exchange. 
| The Bank elected to prosecute them before quarter sessions, in- 
| stead of the assizes, and for conspiracy only to defraud. The 
| Chairman was therefore unable to give more than two years’ 
| hard labour, and actually gave Smyth twenty-two months’, and 
Rodgers only fifteen months’ simple imprisonment. The sen- 
| tence has excited some indignation, but it will be observed that 
| it was not the Chairman, but the Bank which pursued a policy 

of such unaccountable lenity. 








On Tuesday a meeting was held at Liverpool to promote Uni- 
versity Education in the provinces, Lord Derby, with his 
/ accustomed caution, declining to preside, till he had had proofs 
| of the success of the movement to be inaugurated. The meet- 
ling had two objects,—to obtain belp for Girton College—the 
|women’s college at Cambridge—for which it subscribed 

£1,000; and to hear a proposal from Cambridge University 
| for establishing a Cambridge lectureship in Liverpool. ‘This, as 
| we understand however, is not to be in any degree at the expense 
| of Cambridge, but of Liverpool,—though we had understood that 
| the Cambridge movement contemplated the telling-off of sinecure 
| fellowships for the object of remunerating these apostles of science 
|in the provinces. That, however, we suppose, will come later. 
| Liverpool, under Mr. Rathbone’s wise guidance, met the proposal 
| with its usual generosity, and Lord Derby may quite safely accept 
| the part of President of the movement, without fearing that he 

will connect himself with an abortive scheme. 


Professor Tyndall delivered a very striking lecture on sound at 
| the Royal Institution yesterday week, in which he showed that it 
|is not on clear days, necessarily, that sound is transmitted best 
| through the atmosphere, nay, that often, at sea at least, it will be 
| transmitted better through fog, or on a cloudy day, than under 
_a cloudless sky. The reason of this seems to be that what inter- 
feres with the transmission of sound is a considerable variety of 
atmospheric strata of different density, in emerging from and 
| entering each of which sound is apt to be reflected rather than 
transmitted ; and that at sea, under a cloudless sky, the rapid 
evaporation produces these strata of different density, strata, that 
is, filled with watery vapours, If, now, clouds pass over the sky, 
the evaporation is checked, the density of the atmosphere becomes 
| more uniform, and sound is transmitted more easily and to greater 
| distances. In fogs, which are apparently not due so much to 
vapours of various density as to floating particles of carbon, the 
conduction of sound is often extremely good. Thus the perfect 
' transmission of light and the perfect transmission of sound depend 

on very different conditions, The most transparent atmospheres 
are often those which most completely mutile and choke sounds, 





Dean Close has proposed as the best remedy for railway un- 
punctuality to withdraw the accommodation recently given to 
third-class passengers,—that of having carriages provided in the 
fast trains. Dean Close’s godly jealousy for the comfort and 
convenience of ** respectable’ people, will not increase the popu- 
larity of the Church.  Publicans and sinners will hardly listen 
devoutly to a preacher who, though glad indeed to meet them in 
heaven, is so evidently reluctant to travel with them on earth. 


Consols were on Friday 92 to 923. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
THE ATTITUDE OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


RI 
P and great design—such as that of raising a new 
war—or he is alarmed about something not visible, and it 
is of the highest importance to Europe to find out what 
that design or that fear is. We do not believe in his 
going into a paroxysm of rage, and shaking all Europe out of 
its security out of mere caprice, or in personal temper getting 
the better for one moment of his persistent and predetermined 
policy. If anything is certain about the personality of the 
Chancellor of Germany, it is that he is always cool-brained, 
that his outbursts are designed, that, unlike Pitt, he is no more 
capable of letting out a secret because he felt the electric in- 
fluence of a popular Assembly, than his antitype the reserved, 
stately, and soft-tongued Baron Ricasoli is. The extraordinary 
outburst in which he indulged himself on January 16th must, 
therefore, be part of a policy which he is steadily pursuing. 
Herr yon Malinckrodt had asserted, on the authority of La 
Marmora’s most indiscreet and blamable revelations, that 
before the war with Austria Prince Bismarck had offered 
to cede the Rhineland for French neutrality, a state- 
ment palpably erroneous. If he could have been inclined, 
which he could not, to sacrifice such a possession of his 
country, and if, which was impossible, he could have per- 
suaded the Hohenzollern to part with such a jewel of his 
crown, Germany of herself would in spite of both have dis- 
missed him into obscurity with a word. The dead would for 
once have been stronger than the living, and a song of Arndt’s 
more powerful than a King. Prince Bismarck knew that per- 
fectly well, said it publicly and privately to General Govone, 
—who reported it, according to La Marmora, to Florence, 
but reported also that Prince Bismarck acknowledged him- 
self in a conversation with him more Prussian than German, 
and for himself, was willing to give up the land between the 
Rhine and the Moselle and the Palatinate and Oldenburg, 
only the King would never consent, except in some supreme 
moment of defeat or victory. That the Chancellor, once suc- 
cessful, would have given up a half-inch of German soil we 
do not believe, but that Govone—who might have known 
better, but who also wanted to persuade Napoleon not to 
intervene—believed he would, seems certain; and that this 


hope was transmitted to Paris, and was one of the reasons | 


which in 1870 induced Napoleon to believe that he could 
sever Bavaria from Germany, is not only possible, but is 
in accordance with every bit of the secret history of those 
times which has yet transpired. The astute diplomatist, ac- 
customed to the old diplomacy, which allowed deception, held 


| though they have not deprived him of his majority,—iy 
| which case he would remodel the suffrage, or lock the action 
of the Lower House through the veto of the strongest 
Upper House that ever existed, the House of Kings, in 


NCE BISMARCK either entertains some entirely novel which he has not only a majority, but no opponent,—has 


(convinced him that his struggle with the Papacy is one 
|for life and death. He must win, or change his policy - 
| and to win he is making alliance against the Vatican, or as he 
| puts it, against the Jesuits who have seized the sceptre of the 
| Vatican, a cardinal condition of his favour. He does it even 
' here, whither the North-German Gazette sends anticipatory 
messages, congratulating a statesman who is unable to 
act and a meeting not yet held, on the nobility of their 
purposes. He does it in Italy, where, however, the 
courteous, complaisant, inflexible group round the House of 
Savoy hold fast by the traditions of Cavour, whose wisdom in 
suggesting that the modus vivendi with Rome would be best 
sought in a free Church in a free State is now becoming 
clear. He does it in Spain, where the hot-headed arrogance 
of some official in the Philippines has, we fear, given him 
just excuse for pressure. And finally, he does it in France, 
where this week we have witnessed such astounding scenes, 
The merits or demerits of the Univers have nothing to do 
with the matter. That if journals are to be suppressed at all 
without trial—a proposition we deny, just as we should deny 
that John Smith’s treacle ought to be seized without proof of 
adulteration—M. Veuillot had deserved suppression, most sane 
Catholics would acknowledge, as fully as Mgr. Dupanloup does, 
but that M. de Broglie, with all his personal hatred for 
M. Veuillot, voluntarily suppressed it we do not believe. 
The Pope has saved it three times, we hear, but cer- 
tainly twice, from the wrath of the Bishops, and M. de 
Broglie’s first object is to keep the Papacy steadily on the side 
of France. The Clericals, both of the Right and Right 
Centre, delight in their one advocate with a genius, though it 
be but a genius for vituperation, and it is on their votes that 
a Ministry, feeble as their chief, are dependent for daily bread, 
for daily rescue from the party which threatens to eat them 
up, and may in a few days consummate their downfall, taking 
possession of that power over the Mayors which M. de Broglie, 
like a madman, is forging ready to their hands. Doubtless 
the statement that no note passed is true. Count Arnim is 
of the men who can supersede notes, and throw the authority 
of a despatch into a whisper not heard beyond the curtain of 
a bay window in the prettiest hall of reception in the world. 
But anybody who believes that General Ladmirault has of his 
own mere motion suspended M. Veuillot, or that the Govern- 
ment is summoning the Bishop of Perigueux to be lectured be- 
cause it likes lecturing priests who thunder against Italy, or that 
the Duc Decazes makes publicly in the Tribune solemn recog- 


| 








out we cannot doubt the bait in some such fashion that | nitions of Italy “as circumstances have made her’”’ of his own 
Goyone, not too anxious that Napoleon should intervene, for | free-will, knows nothing of the party now governing France, 
Prussia had promised Venice, took the bait down whole, | or of Marshal MacMahon’s determination to be armed before 
and sent it on direct to the Tuileries. Nevertheless, Prince | he challenges anybody, or of the correspondence between 
Bismarck on hearing the charge burst into a furious diatribe, | M. Scherer and M. de Broglie, in which the latter 
threatened La Marmora with revelations on his own part, and | acknowledges that he stopped a telegram because he could 
not only denied the Rhineland charge, which answered itself, | thereby delay for twenty-four hours the “ unpatriotic ” senti- 
but the smaller charge, on which he may be right also, for | ment that the presence of the ‘Orénoque’ at Leghorn with 
General Govone was the only witness to the precise words | orders to afford refuge for the Pope was an insult to Italy. Is 
employed, and General Govone is dead, but on which the | it not perfectly evident that Prince Bismark wants one of two 
presumption is against him. Considering the utter absence | things,—either a new war which would break the sword of 
of any necessity for any defence at all after the pardon | the Papacy, or some proof patent to Pope and Conclave that 
Parliament has already given to the Prince for all the intrigues | France will do nothing to help them? We cannot believe in 
and diplomatic statements and inventions which ended in | the first theory, though the evidence in support of it is abso- 


such a triumph, some explanation of this violence is necessary, 
and the only possible one is that the Chancellor feels that his 
battle with the Papacy is a tremendous one, that he must 
have every Liberal vote with him in Bavaria, as in Berlin, 
and that all the pseudo-concessions he had made must be as 
absolutely condoned as was Cayour’s consent to the ultimate 


reward of Napoleon by the cession of Nice, a transaction | 


very thinly covered by the plébiscite which Pietri managed 
so well. Indeed, he affirms this in so many words in the 
North-German Gazette, which in a tone of the strongest 
menace declares that the one policy of Germany now is to 
deprive the Papal “theocracy” of its earthly allies, and that 
France can only have peace upon condition of abandoning 
the Pope. 

The truth is, the Chancellor believes himself not in collision 
with the Papacy, but at utter war with the Papacy, and at 
liberty to use any expedient authorised by war, and that he 
feels this war, originally entered on from motives of internal 
policy, to be day by day more serious. The recent elections, 


lutely terrible, because we do not believe that the Prince 
| wants to run a terrific risk—recollect, Belgium is governed by 
| absolute Ultramontanes, and a Tory Ministry may be coming 
|into power here—if he can avoidit ; but he has already shown 
the Pope that France is powerless for the hour by interfering 
without warrant in her most domestic affairs, and may show 
it still further by overturning the Government which displays 
clerical tendencies, or, to use the mildest word, Clerical sym- 
pathies. He knows perfectly well that this is the sole subject 
on which the Left can, by any possibility, sympathise with 
him, and cares nothing for the great risk he runs in under- 
mining the weakest Government France ever saw, in compari- 
son with the advantage he may gain at a Pontifical election by 
leaving the Conclave without a power to protect it, excep’ 
Monaco or Andorre. He is under the delusion common t 
men of his stamp, that he can fight a spiritual powe 

by mechanical forces, and of course, being Bismarck, b. 

fights hard. The Government of France, shaken alread. 


'by its own follies, by its belief in Napoleonic repressio: 
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without Napoleon, by its skill in rousing the incurable | of all political power, while their brethren who live a few 
dread of priestly influaence—a dread which almost alone pre- yards off over the boundary possess that power; but though 
yented the success of the Legitimists—and by its fear of | the ‘anomaly ’ is greater in their case, their grievance is for 
free elections, is now reeling under blows dealt on it from | that very reason the less. Mr. Burt, speaking for the North- 
abroad. If it falls, as it will fall, Rome will know that ber | umberland miners, instanced a case in which of 16,000 of 
barrier has disappeared, and that she is in the waves at last. | them in the same class of circumstances, only 4,000 lived 

There are thousands in England who will rejoice, simply | within boundaries which gave them a vote. Certainly that 
because the ship in danger is the Roman Catholic Church, nor | is a grave anomaly, but the fact that a quarter of the whole 
should we care, if the method were a fair one, much less a | have votes sensibly alleviates the mischief. Those 4,000 will 
spiritual. But we ask Englishmen to reflect, if they can, for| be able more or less to speak for the 12,000, and no doubt 
one moment, and ask themselves what they would think if} will speak for them by sending Mr. Burt to Parliament 
Bismarck demanded, however indirectly, the suppression of the|for the borough of Morpeth with good effect. But 
Rock, a journal which, in all save eloquence, is about on a/the Agricultural Labourers can get no effectual help 
level with the Univers. How many hours would they give|of this kind. There do not exist within the boun- 
the Cabinet if its reply were anything but a quiet, courteous, | daries of represented boroughs, the class of householders 
deliberate defiance. France is not yet in a position to give| who understand, and identify themselves with, the Agricul- 
that, and a demand that she shall be either Gallican or Ultra-| tural Labourers’ grievances. These allege, and we belleve in 
montane seems to us an infraction of the liberty of an inde-| many cases correctly, that they suffer grave legal injustice at 
endent State, which can be explained only by the belief that | the hands of magistrates whose sympathies are given, very 
the Chancellor of Germany is alarmed to the point where, as | naturally, in another direction, through their political insig- 
he believes, every rule must give way to the necessity of his| nificance. Mr. Gladstone refused to touch on that assertion, on 
the double ground that he wished to avoid polemical questions, 











osition. 
, and that he wished to confine himself more to the benefits the 
labourer would obtain by the franchise than to theevils he suffers 
MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LABOURERS. through his exclusion. But that was a very weak point to 


\/7E fear the result of Mr. Gladstone’s interview with the| make. If the injustice, or at least the very heavy sense of 
\ Agricultural Labourers’ deputation last Wednesday | injustice, is illustrated chiefly by ‘polemical questions,” 
must be described as being this,—that while he adheres to| and if the first of the benefits which the labourer alleges that 
his own conviction that there is no defence for the exclusion | he shall gain by the franchise, be the removal of the evils 
of the Counties from the operation of household suffrage, his| which he suffers through his exclusion, Mr. Gladstone 
Government has not the heart left in it to propose such an | shut out deliberately from his view, even as he himself chose 
extension now. The question, he intimates, has made great | to define what that view ought to be, the chief consideration 
progress, but it is not yet ripe for legislation; it is necessary | of all. We say that it is a real peril to the State thata large 
and possible to detach it from all party associations, since | and, now for the first time, active-minded class like the agri- 
both Conservative and Liberal working-men equally advocate | cultural labourers, who are eagerly discussing in all sorts of 
it, but it cannot at present be so detached (we suppose | language,—some of it very sober and temperate, and some of it 
because Mr. Disraeli has committed himself to opposing| very violent and ill-considered,—their relation to the other 
all further tinkering of the Constitution at present, and classes in the nation, and who perpetually assert and reassert 
has been supported in so doing by Mr. Gladstone’s own | that even in the Magistrates’ Courts they are judged by men 
Solicitor-General, Sir William Harcourt) ;—under all which | who have not sufficient respect for them as a class to enter 
circumstances a moribund Parliament, and a Government) fairly into their rights and wrongs, should be excluded from 
rendered nervously fastidious as to its deportment by much/a voice in the Parliament of the land. Consider the 
censure and many desertions, must decline to take up the scene which occurred only the other day at Taunton, 
matter seriously. We must say we think this determination| and which is so far from being unique, that we all 
of the Government,—if we have rightly interpreted Mr. Glad-| of us know how often similar scenes have been recently 
stone’s speech as implying something very like a determina-| enacted in the Western counties. A shepherd, William 
tion,—a chicken-hearted one, and quite unworthy of its previous | Osmond, is liberated from a six months’ imprisonment for 
history. And we think so, in spite of sympathising to a cer-| stealing lambs. A great procession goes to meet him, con- 
tain extent with Mr. Disraeli’s and Sir William Harcourt’s| ducts him in triumph from the prison, and gives him an 
view, that a nation which is always feeling its own political | ovation. The man himself states his case, and says that he 
pulse, and trying to improve its political constitution, instead | had been 20 years in the service of his master, working for 
of to use its constitution for the true ends of a constitu- | him often what he described as ‘eight days in the week’ at 
tion, will live a valetudinarian life, and come to very little | lambing-time—that is seven days, we suppose,of 16 hours 
good. We should have been quite as reluctant as either | each, from four in the morning till eight at night. The lambs 
the Tory leader or the Liberal Solicitor-General to go at present | which the owner could not bring up had been his “ per- 
into the great question of redistribution of seats. Every one | quisites,” and he had had a right, as he asserted, to dispose 
knows, indeed, that without a redistribution of seats, household | of them as an addition to the otherwise poor wages he re- 
suffrage in the counties would certainly aggravate the anoma-| ceived (according to the statement, 103. a week at the 
lies of our representative system ; but it is not for the mere sake | highest). The right of disposing of these lambs had never been 
of rectifying anomalies that we would at any time reopen | questioned, it was said, till he joined the Agricultural Labourers’ 
the endless question of organic change. The demand for| Union; then he was at once discharged, and on the Monday 
household suffrage in the counties rests on indefinitely | after his discharge he was taken up for stealing the lambs. 
stronger grounds than that. No one agrees more heartily | He was not even discharged, he said, by his master in person. 
than we do with the 7Zimes that what our representative | When he went to inquire the reason, his master could not see 
system now most needs, to make it work justly, is not so| him, and had never seen him again, even to substantiate the 
much ‘the enfranchisement of the unenfranchised, as the re- | criminal charge. We do not say this statement of the case is 
presentation of the unrepresented,”"—in other words, it needsthat | true. We know nothing about it. We say that a great 
there should be some great improvement in the machinery for | crowd of agricultural labourers believed it to be true, and as a 
representing widely scattered convictions of the same kind, | consequence, made a hero and martyr of a man who had just 
which, though they may be in a minority in any one place, stand | suffered a six months’ imprisonment for a breach of the 
for a very large total force throughout the kingdom. But (criminal law. These labourers also believe that such acts of 
admitting this, there is one particular instance in which the | legal injustice would never be done if they themselves had, as 
enfranchisement of the unenfranchised would, in so large aa class, a share of political power. And we will go thus far 
degree, ensure not only the representation of the unrepresented, | with them. Whether the alleged injustices be injustices or no, 
but the representation of unrepresented persons who stand in| much greater pains would be taken, if they are not injustices, 
the most pressing need of representation for the purpose of ‘to show that they are not, and if they are, not to commit 
securing to them the barest justice, that unquestionably it | them, were it but known that any act of injustice of the 
ought to take precedence of all refined schemes for improving| kind would be immediately exposed in Parliament. It is 
the expressive power of our representative machinery. That! perfectly certain that political power, even if it be not needed to 
instance is the case of the Agricultural Labourers, who! gain justice for the Agricultural Labourers, is needed to gain 
need representation more, and get it less, than any class | them that consideration and painstaking which prove to them 
in the country. We sympathise with the miners who, living that they have justice; and this is almost as important for the 
outside the boundaries of represented boroughs, are deprived national welfare as justice itself. 
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We hold, then, that the Government are shrinking from a! perform it. We say naturally,—first, because Sir Richard 
great duty, if they are going to postpone the extension of has evidently won the confidence of the Viceroy; and 
household suffrage to the Counties, on the strength of this secondly, because he will, by April at latest, be Lieutenant. 
vague assertion that the question is not ‘ripe.’ A question Governor of Bengal, and any break in his authority over 
is ripe for legislation, the moment a great class is penetrated all persons connected with the famine will thereby be 
with the feeling of wrong owing to its sense of neglect. And avoided. 
as for the charge of ignorance and political unfitness, the The step taken is perfectly legal, for the power to take 
Agricultural Labourers have shown in the last two or three | districts out of a Lieutenant-Governorship has been repeatedly 
years as much political shrewdness and capacity as the Lanca- exercised ; and as the Viceroy can dismiss a Lieutenant-Governor 
shire Cotton Operatives themselves at the time of the Cotton he can of course appoint two men at once to fulfil the func. 
Famine. It may, no doubt, be pleaded for the Govern-' tion, and we need not stop to discuss whether so unusual an 
ment that if they take up this cause, and are compelled act is pleasant or not to Sir George Campbell. It may beg 
to dissolve upon it, they would lose the few counties severe blow or a necessary relief, for anything we know, or 
which are still Liberal, since the farmers have never he may himself have suggested it; and at all events, in a 
reconciled themselves to the Labourers,—and in Scotland crisis like the Bengal Famine, individuals must, if the 
this loss might be serious. But that is a strategical, not a public welfare requires it, be trampled out like snow. 
moral or political, excuse for which we have little respect. heaps, while the Viceroy alone can decide whether the 
And even from that point of view, if the Liberals are to be necessity exists or not. We should say it did not, 
defeated, it is infinitely better that they should be defeated on believing Sir George Campbell to have taken from the first 
a question on which the Liberal party would be honestly united, | the right, that is, the pessimist view of the situation; but Lord 
and on which, in the boroughs at least, a genuine and very Northbrook has the right to decide, and if he believes that 
earnest feeling would prevail. A falling Government cannot Sir Richard Temple can save the people, and that Sir George 
do worse, in our estimation, than to postpone its principles to Campbell cannot, whether from illness or ill-counsel, he is per- 
its fears. Fighting staunchly and dying hard are by far the  fectly right to postpone claims of any sort, and even the ordinary 
best preparations for a political resurrection, and from this Constitution of his Empire, to that supreme necessity. But 
point of view Mr. Gladstone’s somewhat timorous words to the | that his responsibility is thereby terribly increased cannot be 
deputation of Agricultural Labourers are only calculated, we | denied, any more than the fact that one-half the Anglo-Indian 
fear, to dishearten his followers and to encourage his foes. | world will regard his selection with a feeling of dismay. That 

7 | he has chosen the most fit or the most unfit man in India, is 
m ae — patent to all who know Sir Richard Temple, and we doubt if 
LORD NORTHBROOK’S COUP D'ETAT. | there are five men in the entire Services who will venture to 

ORD NORTHBROOK is in earnest now; that much at least say peremptorily which he is. 
is clear. The telegrams of Wednesday, received in Lon-| Sir Richard Temple is, to the great majority of his own 
don with so little attention, really signify that he has exerted his service, as well as of outsiders, a kind of puzzle or enigma, 
power as Viceroy in the most decided, not to say despotic fashion; which they hardly expect to solve. That there is much, very 
has superseded Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant-Governor much, to be said in his favour, they all admit. He has un- 
of Bengal, in his most important duties, and has entrusted the daunted courage, invincible energy, capacity for securing obe- 
whole control of the campaign against the famine to a member dience, and a talent rising almost to a genius for making 
of his own Cabinet. Sir Richard Temple is to “ report” to himself acceptable to his chiefs. Lord Lawrence, Lord Dalhousie, 
the Lieutenant-Governor as matter of courtesy, but he is ap- Lord Canning, Lord Mayo, we believe, and now evidently Lord 
pointed by the Viceroy, is selected from his own Cabinet, Northbrook, have all expressed the same opinion of him and 
and is obviously entrusted with powers which in practice will his abilities. He was the best Secretary Lord Lawrence ever 
override those of the Lieutenant-Governor. No man in his) found; is said, as an administrator, to have turned the Central 
senses, and least of all Sir Richard Temple, would have taken Provinces from a jungle into a civilised province of the State, 
upon himself such a responsibility—which he could, of course, and certainly did convert it from a burdensome acquisition into 
have declined, men of his rank in the Service not being a revenue-producing country. His power with his pen is as 
managed by direct orders—without the right to appoint his; notorious as that of Warren Hastings, “‘ whom nobody,” as 
underlings, to give direct and final orders of the most decided Francis wrote, “could answer,” while he can slave at his 
character, and to act independently of any authority except | work like the late Lord Derby when something he chose to do 
the Viceroy. Indeed, it would appear from the terms of the | had actually to be done. But he undoubtedly failed as Finance 
Gazette that he is appointed Associate Lieutenant-Governor, | Minister, and India rings with stories of his ways, his bizarre 
an office utterly unknown in India, and which could only | vanities—as, for example, his striking a medal in honour of his 
have been created under the sort of direct sovereignty) own Nagpore Exhibition, and putting his own head on it 
which the Viceroy in evrtremis is entitled to exercise | (laurelled), instead of the Sovereign’s—and his strange, cynical 
everywhere except in Madras and Bombay, where, to per- | sayings, one of which has probably done him more harm than 
form such an act, he must either be personally present, or|all his despatches have done good. His opponents declare 
exercise the strange power granted him under the last regu- | that he zs the person he so precisely resembles, viz., the late 
lating Act of issuing a decree which for six months shall have | Emperor Napoleon,—that he has energy rather than largeness 
all the force of an Act of Parliament. Henceforth Sir G. of thought, that he produces cheerful obedience rather by 
Campbell has no further responsibility for the famine, which selecting inferior men than by attracting the strong, that he 
rests primarily upon Sir Richard Temple, and ultimately with | is apt to be found unprepared when preparation is most 
its whole force upon Lord Northbrook himself. ‘needed, and that, above all, he uses to excess his power of 

The motives of this extraordinary act of power—which, | writing bulletins. The latter charge is true, and we would 
though perfectly legal, has no precedent in the last quarter of warn all Members of Parliament and Missionary Societies 
a century, and indeed no precedent at all since the time when | to obtain the most exact returns from their friends or 
Lord Wellesley, indignant at the pusillanimity of the Madras | agencies, to check the statements we shall shortly have; but 
Government, travelled into the Presidency to compel the | for ourselves, we should, but for one point, incline strongly to 
Governor to declare war on Tippoo Sahib—are not very far to| the belief of the high officials, who have invariably, or 
seek. Sir George Campbell is very ill, so ill that his medical | almost invariably, stood by him heartily, and who must 
advisers have positively refused to attend him if he stays| know his capacities. We do not distrust his energy, his 
beyond March, and is not in close harmony with the Viceroy resourcefulness, or his ability to make men work; but we 
as to the steps immediately to be taken. He obeys orders of do distrust his interest in saving Bengalee lives. Not that he 
course, but of course also he obeys them without cordial or is a man hostile to natives. He will probably do his utmost 
hearty approval. He has asked pertinaciously for immense | to save the Beharees, who are soldiers by tradition and instinct ; 
measures of precaution, some of which have been taken; but he has, we imagine, some of that dislike of the intelligent 
while others, such as the prohibition of exportation,| but non-fighting Bengalees which is so marked a feature in 
have been regarded as too ruinous to the future of the the character of North-West Civilians, and which once, we are 
country, and too flagrantly unjust towards the districts | told, induced him to say that Bengalee opposition to taxation 
not yet stricken. The Viceroy, either aware that Sir G. mattered nothing, for Bengalees would not rebel. He may 
Campbell was too ill to do the special work suddenly thrust | never have said it, but both the character of the man and the 
upon his shoulders, or wearied of opposition to a settled manner of his selection and his history inspire us with a fear 
policy, has determined to make the new work a special that he will look too carefully to the Treasury and guard the 
function, and has naturally selected Sir Richard Temple to | State too much against the people. He may not, however, 
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nd ES: 
for he probably understands better than any man in India 
what this country expects of her Government, and how com- 
pletely he will himself be held responsible; and if he under- 
stands it, there is no doubt of his strong action in the direction 
desired by the English rather than the Indian politicians. The 
chance he has longed for all his life, of doing some work visible 
in Britain, is fairly before him now, and Parliament has at least 
this certainty, that it can fix responsibility. The absolute 
Viceroy has overridden etiquette, tradition, and official pro- 

rieties to find his own agent, and the famine-stricken people 


against the authorities, and recalls to us a sentence uttered by 
some boatmen to a correspondent in the very middle of the siege, 
that they would rather be beaten by the foreigners or the Carlists 
than by those execrable people at Madrid. It is conceivably 
‘ possible that the Carthagenians are not Communists at all, but 
‘just Communalists,—that is, people with a genuine patriotism 
extending only to their own Canton, not at all desirous to injure 
that, but wanting to keep that isolated, and resenting bitterly 
any attack upon its separateness. To us in England, with our 
strong and long-descended national life, such an idea is almost 


of Behar and Bengal are in the hands of Lord Northbrook and inconceivable; but it penetrated the ancient world—witness 
Sir Richard Temple. How terrible their task will be may be the histories of Rome and of Jerusalem—it was almost the 
essed from the following little paragraph, written by an eye- | basis of society in the Middle Ages, especially in Italy, and it 
witness, in the Post :— The difficulties of transport are not may flourish still in Spain. It will be remembered that one 
Jess than I stated they would be. It is found that the rail- object of the French Revolution was to crush this sentiment out, 
way can convey only 2,000 tons a day at its best, and that, | that the charge of Federalism was the one which sent the 
considering the pressure of other traffic, it could not do this Girondists to the guillotine, that immense separations of opinion 
long. Bullock-carts are with difficulty obtained. Water con- | according to geography and not according to class, still perplex 
yeyance, which is the least expensive and most used, begins to military reformers in France, and that nearly every revolt in 
present many inconveniences. All but the large rivers are Spain has been the revolt of a city acting for itself, or of many 
fast drying up. Only one who is accustomed to the rising and cities all acting as separate entities. The people are not 
falling of Indian rivers can have any idea of the great rivers bad people, or plundering people, or idiotic people, but 
that sink in a month into a shallow, elongated, motionless only limited people, to whom their city is their 
lake, through which all sailing is stopped by numerous mud- | country, awakening all of pride or patriotism that they 
banks.” possess. The Spanish Army is always supposed in England 
'to have behaved badly in the Peninsular War, but the grand 
THE LESSON OF CARTHAGENA. | feat, the suppression of Dupont’s army at Baylen, was accom- 

T is a pity that in the rapid current of events all over plished by Spaniards alone, and several cities made the most 
Europe the defence of Carthagena should be so rapidly _ heroic resistance on either side. It would almost seem as if an 
forgotten, for it presents points of most substantial interest. inconvenient virtue, a spirit of over-developed localism, were 
So far as we know, no cause for that rebellion has ever been | more injurious to Spain than even her highly-developed vices. 
distinctly stated by its authors, no defined grievance, no par- Modern nations require centralism, because they require large 
ticular idea. At first the citizens were supposed to be given armies, large revenues, large reserves, to be completely safe, 
to Communism,—that is, to be mere plunderers, or men filled and Castelar, after four months of power, has perceived that as 
with the idea that the principle of equality involves equality | fully as any King; but is it quite fair to wonder that ignorant 
of property, which, of course, can only be reached, and then men, shut out from the world as all Spaniards are more or 
only for the moment, by confiscation. But, apart from a few less shut out, should fail to appreciate what to them must 
wandering Communists who were promptly suppressed, we donot | be abstract truths? Of course they must be compelled to see 
find that the leaders issued any programme of this sort, while we | them. We are not quarrelling for a moment with a bom- 
do find that the citizens carefully abstained from plunder,| bardment indispensable to protect national life, but only 
that the Junta levied regular but very moderate taxes, and only | trying to understand the dominant idea which made it neces- 
used the Government stores when actually attacked. The|sary. And not believing in men rushing into wickedness 
rich houses were not plundered, and all but the rich seem to | for its own sake, or perceiving that these Carthagenians sought 
have been quite unanimous in the defence. The men obeyed | mere plunder, we are compelled to believe that some strong 
their real leaders, Gutierrez, Roque Barcia, Galvez, and a few | feeling lay at the bottom of this revolt. If that is a correct 
more, quite implicitly, and to the last supported them in putting | theory, Spain may yet have a future, for an idea inconsistent 
down the few soldiers of Socialism who wished to burn or | with the facts of the age always dies away, and the rail way, 
blow up their city. The Junta behaved well and reasonably in | the telegraph, and the newspaper, will ultimately do their 
all their dealings with foreigners, and though the improvised | civilising work. It is not yet fifty years since Italians of one 
sailors were not very brave, they were as brave as the blockading | city called Italians of another /vrestiere, and now Italy would 
squadron appeared to be; while the landsmen stood out the | fight for its unity to the death, would surrender freedom rather 
siege with the utmost heroism, never abandoning their houses 'than nationality. The same change may occur in Spain, and 
even when riddled with shells, acting as soldiers when ordered, | if it does, from one of the weakest of States she will become, 
and making fierce sorties upon the besieging army. At the as it were in a day, one of the most powerful. However de- 
very last, they insisted upon honourable terms, and when they | graded her politicians may be—there are sound men among 
were granted, insisted on the terms being accepted, met the them yet—her people evidently can fight and endure, and be 
Centralist troops cheerfully, and returned as far as possible to ‘temperate in victory or defeat. We detest the cause fer 








their ordinary occupations. They have not carried their object, 


whatever it was; they have not had a pleasant time of it | 


during the siege, and they have lost hundreds of friends and 
relations, yet they mix with their conquerers on a perfectly 
amicable footing. Apparently they regard the rebellion as an 


incident in their lives, disastrous, no doubt, but still an | 


accountable and rather creditable incident. That also seems 
to be their conquerors’ opinion. They do not hate them for 


having fought, they do not despise them for their cause, what- | 


ever it was, but simply regard the whole affair as an incident 


which is over, and in which they have won. Even the sight | 


of the houses ruined does not produce bitterness, and the 


foreigners who have returned seem as safe as if they were at | 
home. So is the foreign hotel. It is true that the Junta 


is said to have been asked by the British Consul to 
look after it, and the British Consul was extremely 
respected because he objected to run away, and saw 
everybody out of the place, but what sort of authority 
was it which was so readily and completely obeyed? Even 
the convicts seem to have been tractable, and the conquerors, 


who made no stipulation about them, are not going to inflict | 


any punishment for rebellion, but merely to relegate them to 
their tasks, 

All this is very unlike anything that ever takes place in 
France, or Italy, or indeed in Spain iteelf, where the cities have 


frequently manifested great bitterness, or even bloodthirstiness, | 


‘which Galvez fought, holding national life essential to the 
steady progress of national prosperity; but if Spain has many 
men like that particular rebel, who cannot write, but can 
organise men as well as ever Dolfi, the baker of Florence, 
‘could, we cannot believe that all hope is lost for Spain. Just 
now she needs a Dictatorship; but Serrano, Carlism, bank- 
_ruptey, and most other evils, are, after all, but incidents in the 
life of an enduring people. 





THE “QUARTERLY” ON THE IRISH LIBERALS. 


HE Quarterly Review, which, like most other Conservative 
organs, is becoming very much subdued in tone, as the 
possibility of a Conservative majority at the next general 
‘elections begins to seem a probability, devotes its strength 
this quarter to describing, with all the sarcasm of which the 
noble author to whom the paper is attributed is a master, 
the difficulties which Mr. Gladstone has created for himself, 
by what the Reviewer calls the policy of rewarding the Irish for 
rebellion. He points out, with a good deal of force, that the 
Home-Rule cry, unreal as it is, is not “a trump card, with 
which those who hold it can ever win a trick from an anta- 
gonist,” but is “a most treacherous card with which to force 
their partner’s hand ;” in other words, that “so long as things 
go smoothly in Downing Street, and large instalments of excep- 
tional legislation are obtainable, Home Rule will be allowed 
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to remain in abeyance in Ireland;” but that so soon 
as the exceptional Irish legislation stops, “ Home Rule 
may be rapidly expanded almost to any magnitude 
which the wire-pullers may order.” And his moral is, 
that if Mr. Gladstone obtains a majority after the next 
general elections to which a large number of the exist- 
ing sixty-four Irish Liberals shall prove to be essen- 
tial—and we may grant at once that this can hardly be 
otherwise, even if the Liberal party retains its majority at 
all,—the Home-Rulers will be in a position to render the 
situation quite untenable to the Liberal Government, or else 
to dictate tu the Prime Minister a policy which will secure to 
Ireland, through Imperial legislation, many, if not quite all, 
the results for the sake of which they profess to desire Home 
Rule. And of course the Reviewer is very sardonic and 
very impressive on the difficulties of a Ministry thus 
dependent for its existence on its ability to conciliate a party 
which, according to the Reviewer, Mr. Gladstone’s policy of 
governing Ireland by ‘ Irish ideas ’ has brought-into existence. 
Now as there are sixty-four Irish Liberals in the present Parlia- 
ment, and the Home-Rulers count on the great majority of 
them, if not all of them, as adherents of Home Rule in the next 
Parliament, it is perfectly obvious that should Mr. Gladstone 


just severity to the latter. The Irish Parliamentary Liberals 
know all this intimately. It is not they who look for weak. 
ness from the Liberal Government. They would be much 
more likely to hope for it from a Conservative Government 

which, because it would have no courage to redress long. 
established wrong, would be liable to a far stronger tempta- 
tion to deal weakly with popular crimes. We have no hesitation 
in asserting, then, that however many false impressions the Irish 
people may form as to the political uses of rebellion, the Irish Par. 
liamentary Liberals know better. They will never attempt to 
play on the fear of rebellion while a Liberal Government is in 
| office. And though we do not doubt that their imagination hag 
been overheated, that they have been rendered far more san- 
guine of the eventual success even of impossible and mischiey- 
ous projects like Home Rule, through the almost incredible 
triumphs of 1869 and 1870, none know better than they 
that unless they can establish,—what, though they will not 
believe it, they can never establish,—that Home Rule would 
not weaken the Empire, they might, with even more plausi- 
bility, ask the Conservatives rather than the Liberals to concede 
it. It is not that party that has given such substantial proofs of 
its desire for imperial justice which will allow itself to be threat- 
ened into an act of imperial cowardice. Mr. Disraeli, eager for 
an accession of strength from the Liberal side, would be far more 





have a majority at all, it cannot be a working one without their | 
firm adherence. Indeed, this is already true. Even if the Liberal | likely to coquette with the Home Rulers, if he could anyhow 
majority has not yet, as the Quarterly maintains, dwindled | make sucha course palatable to his Irish Conservative allies, than 
down to 68, it has long been practically dependent on the | Mr. Gladstone, strong in the sense that he had obtained from 
loyalty of the great majority of Irish Liberals; and even in| the Imperial Legislature proofs of impartiality which rendered 
the first days of its power, a desertion en bloc of the Irish| the demand for a local Legislature unjustifiable as well as 
Liberals to the opposite side would have resulted in a/ dangerous. 
defeat. Nay, there has hardly ever, if ever, been a/ Of course, the fact remains that with but a small majority, 
time since the Reform Act when the support of a ma-|an unscrupulous combination of Irish Members will, at any 
jority of Irish Liberals was not essential to a Liberal | time, have the power to turn out a Liberal Government. And 
Government. Ireland would be very ill represented in Parlia- | no doubt this is an evil,—an evil not of to-day or yesterday, but 
ment, if it were otherwise. It needed no Conservative magi- | which has been felt ever since the Emancipation Act. We 
cian to tell us that. The charge, however, that Mr. Glad- | deny that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has made it greater ; 
stone, by inspiring the Irish with hope that their most | we believe that it has made it substantially less. Of course, the 
extravagant demands will be conceded under the influence of | Quarterly Reviewer repeats the old gross misrepresentation that 
terror, has made the situation worse than it was, and the im-| Mr. Gladstone, in recommending for Ireland a policy which 
plication that the Conservatives are independent of the Irish | has long obtained in Scotland,—that is, an accommodation of 
difficulty, is one deserving closer attention. ‘our policy in all strictly local matters not affecting the Im- 
It is, no doubt, true that Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy has perial interests to local wishes,—has estopped himself from 
made the politically impossible seem possible to Irish politi-| firm resistance to disruptive forces. Nothing can be more 
cians, has greatly increased the range and sanguineness of Irish | clearly contrary to the evidence of his Irish administration 





imagination, and no doubt confirmed many of the ignorant 
constituencies in the notion that Irish violence, though unsuc- 
cessful and sternly repressed in its external form, is likely to 
be fruitful of Irish boons, We do not believe that the Irish 
representatives have ever shared this last delusion in the 
faintest possible degree. On the contrary, they know well 
that it has been this policy of justice in Irish matters which 


‘than this absurd assertion. But it may be fairly admitted 

that, for a time at least, the Irish Liberals, with that tendency 
| to exaggerate the probability of getting what they wish which 
| Celtic populations so often show, will ask for more unreasonable 
concessions, and be more sanguine of obtaining them, than 

they would have been without the experience of the first years 
' of the present Government. What is the consequence? Why, 


has alone reconciled the English Liberals to a policy of stern | very likely, that they will do again what they did last March, 
repression towards agrarian crime, and towards those excesses | and play into the hands of the Conservatives, in their wrath at 
of the Irish Press which render a steady government of Ire- | finding that the Government which has done so much that 
land so difficult. Whatever illusion, therefore, Irish con-| was right and reasonable for them, will not do what is 
stituencies may cherish as to the political advantages of | wrong and unreasonable. But is that any reason for 
rebellion, none know better than the Irish Liberals that it was | anticipating, as the Quarterly Reviewer kindly does, that 
not rebellion, but the historic injustice which partly excused | the Government will yield? They did not yield an inch 
rebellion, that procured them the great measures of this| on the Irish University question, though they did not, as 
Parliament ; and that the less the English Liberals can| they ought to have done, insist on their resignation being 


reproach themselves with any share in that injustice, the more 
determined they will be to put down rebellion, if it shows 
itself again, with a firm hand. Whatever the ignorant masses 
of the Irish constituencies may expect from threats of force, 
the Irish Liberals know that nothing is more certain to defeat 
their political ends. The Peace Preservation Act could hardly 
have been passed by such a Liberal Government as this at all, 
had not that Government been able to boast of making a serious 
and concentrated effort to meet the just complaints of Ireland 
in a spirit of large and prescient statesmanship. It is the same 
with the Irish Administration. The Quarterly Reviewer is 
uncandid enough to anticipate that the Fenian soldiers who 
are still under punishment will be liberated, as a last effort to 
appease the discontent of the Irish constituencies before the 
general election. The Irish Liberal Members contemplate 
nothing of the kind. They. know that the merely political 
offence, bad as it was, was let off with easy punishment, 
because the Liberal party were convinced that there have 
been in Irish history great excuses for disaffection ; but 
they know, too, that this excuse has no application to the case 
of the soldier who has voluntarily enlisted in the British Army 
and then broken faith. The very fact that the Liberals are 
justly lenient to the former offence makes them firmer in their 





accepted. As far as we know, they have never yielded on 
any Irish question to pressure of this kind. The more de- 
pendent they are on the Irish Liberals, the more positively 
they must, and we believe will, resent the attempt to con- 
| ciliate them by concessions of principle. With but a small 
majority, they ought to seize the first opportunity of showing 
the Irish Liberals that though they can upset the Government, 
they cannot squeeze it into weakness. And that is, as we 
believe, what they will do. And then the trial of Conserva- 
tive honesty will begin, and we sincerely hope may be equally 
| satisfactory in its issues. 
| But this aspect of the matter the Quarterly Reviewer 
naturally ignores. It suits him to anticipate that there will 
be a period of absolute repose in Ireland, ‘‘a repose which 
can be enjoyed only under an Administration that can afford 
to be firm as well as patient, and which does not depend for 
its existence on the moderation of Irish agitators and their 
nominees.” We do not believe that any Government has ever 
been so “ firm as well as patient’ in Ireland as the present 
one, so resolute in applying the severest remedies to anarchy, at 
the very moment that it was conceding the ample justice which 
was to undermine anarchy, so firm in distinguishing between 
the leniency which was just, and the leniency which would 
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have been cowardice. But how can the Conservatives afford to | tion; but when you go beyond this, to the great undertakings by 
be independent of “the moderation of Irish agitators and their , which they have gained most real glory for their faith, like the 
nominees,” unless they command a strong working majority | battle against the Slave-trade and slavery, or any of the various 
without the need of any policy of Liberal conciliation? And _| battles on behalf of the English poor, you can hardly help separa- 
what is the chance of such a result of the elections as that? | ting in your mind the Gospel which they preach from the 
For our own parts, we should greatly prefer such a result to | war which they wage, and slightly wondering at the con- 
a close balance of parties. It would be far fairer to the Con-| nection, or want of conuection, between a doctrine which 
servatives, far fairer to the Liberals, far more desirable for | appears to reduce all conditions of life to a level of absolute 
Ireland, far wholesomer for England, that a strong Conservative | spiritual equality, and the enthusiasm which has now and again 
Government should take office, than that a weak one should | been born of it for humanising and raising the more wretched of 
succeed to power. But difficult as it is te anticipate a strong these conditions. And, as we have said, it really is true that, in 








Liberal majority, it is far more difficult to anticipate a strong 
Conservative majority, as the result of the next general 
elections. The chances are that there will be but a smal 

majority either way, and that whichever way it is, the Irish 
Members willfhave more influence to upset or to sustain, than in 
any Government for some time back. For our own parts, we 
think that experience proves the danger of such a contingency 
to be greater for the Conservatives under Mr. Disraeli, than for 
the Liberals under Mr. Gladstone. The genius of the Catho- 
lic party is Conservative, though by the accident of persecu- 
tion it has in Ireland been made Liberal. Mr. Disraeli knows this 
well, and will have little difficulty, in spite of the Tory horror of 
the Roman Church, in manufacturing opportunities for a 
rapprochement. Whenever that comes to pass, we hope the Tory 
organ and its political prophet will not forget the virtuous 
counsels which are now pressed so scornfully on the Liberal 


party. 


EVANGELICALISM AND THIRD-CLASS SOULS. 
EAN CLOSE’S curious letter in last Saturday's Zimes, in 
which he calmly suggests that the true remedy for railway 


unpunctuality is to cut off the third-class passengers again from | 


those advantages of fast trains which they have enjoyed for so 
short a time, naturally reminds us of the close alliance which has 
always been remarkable between the creed ordinarily called the 
creed of Election, aud that creed of the Prosperous which is apt to 
regard worldly failure with ill-disguised contempt. It is true 


that Dean Close, being a clergyman, overlooks the business aspects | 
of the case. Had he invested his money in railways, he would | 


probably have thought twice about making a suggestion which, if 
acted on, would strike a serious blow at the financial results of 


tailway enterprise. Probably nothing has increased the dividends | 
more remarkably than the addition of these third-class carriages | 
to the fast trains. Perhaps, indeed, the increase of dividend | 


has been almost too great. It seems likely enough that it is the 
attempt to work the new plan without the costly increase of rolling 
stock and railway porters essential for so largely increased a 
passenger-traflic, that has caused the increase of confusion 
and delay. We may feel pretty sure, however, that Dean 
Close, if he were a large holder of Railway stock, would not have 
made his singular proposal, and we may feel sure of it from the 
tone of his own letter. That letter breathes an almost cynical 
disregard of the worldly interests of the unprosperous class. But 
such a disregard implies a very deep regard for the interests of the 
prosperous classes ; and indeed, in this very same letter, it is evi- 
dently his feeling of what is due to the well-dressed and well- washed 
people who travel first and second-class, no less than bis disgust 
for the beer-drinking, unwashed third-class, which encourages the 
Dean to urge his proposal on the world. ‘ Not seldom have I 
seen,” he says, ‘‘ respectable persons and ladies hustled about most 
indecently by a rude crowd totally uncontrollable by the class of 
railway officials.” Evidently no one is ‘ respectable,” in the sight 
of the Dean, who travels third-class, and the mere fact that a man 
does so, renders it to the Dean a matter of little importance what 
that man’s time or convenience may require. 'Thisclose connection be- 
tween undisguised respect in Dean Close for prosperous people and 
the Evangelical form of faith is by no means a new phenomenon. The 
Evangelicals have no doubt in many instances been the most daring 
and successful of philanthropists. It was they, chiefly, who abolished 
the Slave-trade and slavery, and they who carried the ‘Ten Hours’ 
Bill. Bat though their fandamental religious principle adiits of no 
recognition of moral caste, yet, in spite of that principle, there has 


always been a certain special sympathy amongst them with at least | 


& prosperous and comfortable status in life. There are religions 
which not only do great works of pity and of self-denial—and 
none has done more than the Evangelical faith—but which hardly 
appear to be themselves except in the attitude of compassion or of 
humility. But no one would say this of the Evangelical form of 
faith. Their most characteristic effort bas very naturally been the 
distribution of Bibles, with them the only human condition of salva- 


| spite of the zeal which the Evangelical doctrine has certainly more 
than once generated for noble philanthropic work, there has ever 
been closely connected with this form of faith a more than com- 
mon respect for first and second-class souls. Sir James Stephen, 
in his Essay on the Clapham Sect, furnishes several illustrations 
of this tendency. Ile tells us, for instance, of the first Lord Teign- 
mouth, one of the great men of that sect, that ‘there met and 
blended in him as much of the spirit of the world and as much of the 
spirit of the sacred volume as could combine harmoniously with cach 
other.” Aud of a still greater light of the Sect, Mr. Simeon, the 
| same writer gives us the following curious account :— 





“Let none of those (and they are a great multitude) who have cn- 
shrined the memory of Charles Simeon in the iuner sanctuary of- their 
| hearts, suppose that it is in a trifling or irreverent spirit that the veil 

is for a moment raised, which might otherwise conceal the infirmities 
of so good aman. He was indeed one of those on whom the impress of 
! the divine image was distinct and vivid. But the reflected glory of 
that image (such was his own teaching) is heightened, not tarnished, 
by a contrast with the poverty of the material on which it may be 
wrought, and of the ground from which it emerges. They who recol- 
lect the late Mr. Terry, the friend of Walter Seott, may imagine the 
countenance and manner of Charles Simeon, To a casual acyuaintance 
jhe must frequently have appeared like some truant from the green- 
room, studying in clerical costume for the part of Mereutio, and 











doing it scandalously ill. Such adventurous attitudes, such a ceaseless 
| play of the facial muscles, so seeming a consciousness of the advantages 


of his figure, with so seeming an unconsciousness of the disadvantage 
of his carriage—a seat in the saddle so triumphant, badinage so ponders 
ous, stories so exquisitely unbelitting him about the pedigree of his 
| horses or the vintages of his cellar—the caricaturists must have been 
faithless to their calling, and the undergraduates false to their nature, 
if pencil, pen, and tongue had not made him their prey. Candid friends 
were compelled (of course by the foree of truth and conscience) to admit 
that he was not altogether clear of the sin of ecoxcombry ; and the wor- 
shippers of Bacchus and of Venus gave thanks that they were jolly 


, 


fellows, and not like this Pharisee. 
Evidently in this case, ‘the poverty of the material of which the 
image was wrought” was that kiud of poverty which is not a little 
proud of aot being poverty in a worldly sense at all; and ‘ the 
ground from which it emerged” was the high ground of conven- 
tional importance. Perhaps, indeed, the effort which the Evan- 
| gelical faith has always made to recognise no clistiuctions, religious 
or moral, amongst those who accept uuconditivnally the benetit of 
| the Atonement, tends, by importing a certain bald simplicity into 
the sphere of religion, to leave the appreciation of the distinction 
| between first-class and third-class souls keener thanever. Lierar- 
| chical Churches which gratify the feeling for political and social 
| distinctions even in thesphere of faith, can afford to despise the dis- 
| tinctions of the world; ethical-miuded Churches which enforce 
ardently the moral distinctions between man and man even on 
| those who profess to have accepted the Gospel, may endeavour to 
| substitute higher standards of aristocracy for the types recognised 
| in the world ; but the Evangelical Churches which limit themselves 
‘to the one central teaching that those who accept the sacrifice of 
| Christ are elect, independently of all moral qualities or absence of 
qualities in themselves, probably feel more strongly than any others 


| 
| the craving to satisfy, in the world of sense, that keen enjoyment 


of faith. 

That is one explanation that suggests itself to us of that Evan- 
gelical tendency, of which Dean Close has just given us a remark- 
able example, to look upon third-class candidates for salvation as 
persons of altogether inferior intcrest, in all respects except the 
salvage of their souls, to those of superior property aud ‘* respect- 
ability.” It is true that time is money to them, as to other people, 
and that even though they may not bein general quite so reserved, 
intelligent, and clean as second or first-class passengers, they 
are just as much entitled to save their time and patience as the 

occupants of more highly priced seats, But evidently the great 
Evangelical dignitary can hardly grasp this aspect of thecase. If 
he were thinking of their sou!s and their view of the Atonement, 
he might possibly speak of them and to them with as much earnest- 


| 
| 
} 
| 


| ness as if they were peers or millionaires. But as it is only their 


moral convenience and comfort of which he is thinking, he does 


| of grade, which they are prohibited from enjoying in the world . 


| 
| 
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not hesitate for a moment to express his irritation that they, with 
cheap tickets and poor clothes, should incommode ‘ respectable” 
persons, and even endanger life by the delays which they cause. 
But it can hardly be merely the bald simplicity of the so-called 
Evangelical theology which leads to this marked respect for 
souls of the first and second class. May it not be that the 
doctrines of election and predestination have also their share in 
this half-unconscious respect for wealth and rank? The earthen 
vessels doubtless have no beauty in themselves, but still is it 
not reasonable to assume that the elect will be usually found 
to have been made of the stronger kind of clay, and fitted, there- 
fore, not only to contain heavenly treasure, but earthly treasure 
also? If few in all are to be saved, why should not the majority 
of them belong to the respectable classes ? 
more to the glory of God on earth when a person of high 
position, one whom the world honours, treats riches and 
rank as mere instruments for spreading the Gospel,—and this 
precisely because it is true that it is hard for a rich man to 
enter into the kingdom, ‘That which is impossible with man, but 
possible with God, redounds most to the glory of God. Election | 
and predestination, since they take absolutely no account of 
human merits, may just as well fall, and fall oftener than not, upon 
those who are also elected and predestined to worldly influence. 
That would be no derogation from the justice of the divine de- | 
cree, and might possibly contribute to the divine glory. It is | 
obvious at least that because wealth and power minister to human | 
vanity, the grace which overcomes these temptations must have | 
been stronger and fuller than the grace which overcomes minor | 
difficulties, and as the gate is strait and the number of those | 
who enter it few, where is the paradox in supposing that a larger | 
proportion of them will prove to be men in whom the attractions | 
of the world have been defied, than would at first seem fair? There | 


It conduces 


writer knowing both the spot and the people well—and if 80, the 
point of interest about those transactions is the reason for the con- 
duct of the peasantry. What makes them, naturally brave, such 
abject cowards in this matter? Everybody who has read history 
knows that after a great war murders are apt to increase, certain of 
the soldiers released having been relieved both of that fear of killing 
which results from inexperience, and that fear of penalties which 
arises from the unbroken action of the law. But there is nothing in 
war that we know of to reduce whole communities to the doctrine of 
non-resistance, or to diminish their willingness to resist by force 
any enemies not wearing the garb of the conquering army. Never. 
theless, in this Limours case the peasantry do not resist, and the 
Limours murders remain therefore from that side inexplicable, and 
are worth some minute examination. The story, true or false, 
but apparently well authenticated, is, that from the winter 
of 1870, the environs of the town of Limours-en-Hurepaix, and 
especially the hamlets two, three, four, or five miles away, have 
been the scene of daring burglaries, often accomplished in open 
day, aud accompanied by still more daring murders perpetrated 
to conceal them. On September 24, 1870, for instance, a wood- 


_ranger and his wife, in the service of the Marquis de la Ferté, 


were found dead and decapitated in their house, their movables 


‘ransacked, their papers burnt, and all portable property carried 


away. ‘The doctors decided on examination that decapitation had 
been performed by an expert hand, probably that of a butcher, 
and in one instance, at least, after death. Immediately after the 
priest’s housekeeper at Vaugrineuse, two miles from Limours, a 
woman named Duhamel, was attacked and struck down, apparently 
by a mason’s hammer, and the house robbed. The blow which 
felled her not being quite deadly, she recovered, and ‘‘ speaks with 
terror of a short, fat man, wearing a greasy blouse.” The next 
murder was that of a tailor and his wife named Brunet, who took 


is no such quality as justice in the Evangelical view of election, | care, apparently, of a small but well-known chateau, and were 
and when this is the case, is it not natural to think of the field | robbed of gold and silver coins and a quantity of railway bonds, 
of the greatest temptations as the natural scope for the | but not of some paper money sewn in the pockets of the wife’s dress. 
greatest grace, and the greatest grace as the divine cause of the | Again, the murderers selected a wealthy farmer named Duval, who 
greatest triumphs? ‘There seems to usa certain natural affinity | was struck dead, plundered, and the pictures on his wainscot torn 
between the Darwinian doctrive of natural selection, which shows | down to find concealed money, which, it appears, was there. The 
us how the least hardy types are killed off, and the Evangelical | son, a blackguard, was suspected, but while he was in prison two 
doctrine of divine election, which shows us how the human graces | maiden ladies, sisters, were murdered and robbed at Chataignes, 
fail till at last only that grace comes out triumphant which has | near Limours; and on January 10 another woman, wife of a rich 
proved its quality by conquering the most formidable dilliculties. | peasant, was also murdered, and robbed of many thousand francs 
Both doctrines alike give the palm to the harder grains of | in gold and specie; while immediately after, a widower, also known 
nature, and undoubtedly it is the hardest grain of character | to he rich, was cloven down in his own house by two blows of a 
which has always been connected with Evangelical triumphs, from | hatchet, delivered as if the murderer were in the habit of felling 
the days of Calvinism and Puritanism till now. The clay which a tree. On the same day, a well-to-do farmer named Lheureux 
is chosen for holding predestined divine grace, is not unnaturally | was attacked, but he had been frightened, and fortified himself, 
clay of the most durable kind. | and his doors and locks were too strong for the gang; yet he 
Again, is there not something in the almost forensic character | himself, though well armed, was too timid to fire, and apparently 
of the offer which the Evangelical creed makes to man,—that if | too timid to recognise any of the men he saw. A few days 
he will avail himself of the tender of justification by faith only, he | after, the granges of Chateau de Verteaux were fired, and 
shall be saved, and have his share in the merits of the Redeemer’s | the barn of the Comtesse de Castrie; while 6,000 francs worth 
death,—appealing so strongly to the sagacity of enlightened | of wheat and barley were carted away from a farm oppo- 
self-interest, that we can hardly wonder at its being associated site the church of Vaugrineuse, in open day, the miller and 
with an energetic and pushing spirit of the type which belongs | his attendants, M. de Verteaux and his retainers, shut up in their 
naturally to commercial success? Horror of the atrocious | dwellings, venturiag only to peep out, and watching the depar- 
folly of not availing yourself of an explicit offer of a very | ture of the property, but without offering the least resistance. 
tangible kind, of not accepting a most advantageous contract | Camasse, the sufferer in this instance, had arranged with his 
freely tendered by Christ, has always mingled very strongly | neighbours to fire a pistol if he were attacked ; but his heart failed 
with the deep gratitude of the Evangelical creed; and such a| him, and he told his wife to do it, who could not, and both warned 
feeling seems to us very naturally associated with the kind | the fire brigade by note, as it came up, to keep out of the incen- 
of qualities which secure worldly success, and which, in spite of | diaries’ way, advice which was obeyed. ‘The course of the brigands 
any effort to the contrary, imply a certain contempt for worldly | in this instance was traced to Briis, a small town in the neigh- 
failure. We have often seemed to ourselves to detect in Evangelical | bourhood, by fallen wheat and barley ; but no decided effort was 
addresses something like scorn for the incompetence of the mind | made to follow them up, though it was broad daylight, and the 
which does not grasp eagerly at so good a bargain as that offered | carts were visible along the road. 
| No trace has yet been discovered of the criminals, and a body of 





by the Gospel. Certainly Dean Close is not the first Evangelical, | 


by any means, who has brought home to us the impression that 
third-class souls, although undoubtedly they should be wrestled for 
and saved like other men’s, are hardly regarded by this sect 
with the same deep tenderness and compassion as they are by 
those who hold other forms of the Christian faith. ‘There has 
always been a well-marked thread of sympathy with first and 
second-class earthly pilgrims running through the theology which 
has gained Dean Close for one of its most energetic modern 
champions. 


THE EPIDEMIC OF CRIME AT LIMOURS. 
\W* suppose the astounding account of the murders near 
Limours-en-Hurepaix, thirty miles from Paris, given by the 
French correspondent of the Daily News, is in the main true—the 


| police sent from Paris under M. Claude, a detective of eminence, 
‘are as much at fault as the local gendarmerie. ‘Their chief, how- 
‘ever, has formed a theory, which is that a true gang of murderers, 
the kind of gang which forms after every great war—many such 
gangs, for example, rose in the United States—has fixed its centre 
| in Limours, that it is assisted by affiliated peasants in the environs, 
all the crimes displaying local knowledge, and that it escapes by 
local help. This theory is probably correct, though we shall 
| have something to say about the affiliated villager, but the evil 
| consequence of the theory is that all villagers are suspected. No 
‘villager will give frank evidence lest he should be accused of 
complicity ; every one avoids M. Claude; no one will even talk 
to his neighbour about the crimes, lest the neighbour should have 
|a grudge against him, and denounce him to M. Claude, and the 
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crimes go on with a certain regularity. ‘The local Count de 
Verteaux has asked for a whole brigade of gendarmes to be 
located in the village, and the very notion of resistance seems to 
have been given up. Limours is in a state of panic only to be 
paralleled in the worst districts of Sicily ; the peasantry go out to 
their fields in bands, and applications for licence to carry arms are 
almost incessant, and always acceded to by M. Claude. 

Be it remembered that one-third of these peasants are soldiers 
of necessity, that the criminals are addicted to fire-raising, as well 
a3 murder and burglary—a crime which peculiarly excites and irri- 
tates small freeholders—that the people live close and move about in 


bands, and we shall, we think, begin to differ a little from M. Claude. | 


That the peasantry are very ‘ cowardly,” in a way, is no doubt 


true, all peasantry everywhere being greatly afraid of danger in- | 


volving death. It is also true that the prohibition of arms 
makes the people unfamiliar with their use, and it may be true 
that in France, as in Italy and England, the right of self- 
defence is too completely restrained by law. In both these 
States, a marksman who quietly “ potted ” burglars down would 
be liable to severe penalties, unless the burglaries were committed 
at night, and would be dependent on the common-sense of a jury, 
which not being liable to be robbed, would have no common- 
sense at all; or of a judge who, not being familiarly acquainted 


with brigandage, would rule that capital punishment was not the | 


proper award for burglars or murderers in intention, and by sen- 


tencing every man who used lethal weapons in defence of himself, | 


would break the heart of a whole district. ‘That actually occurred 
in Bengal, under even worse circumstances, eliciting from Lord 


Dalhousie the celebrated despatch in which he characterised the | 


lage, with its people forbidden to meet, to organise, to discuss, and 

to defend themselves with firearms, and a very small troop of 

assassins may in almost any country plunder with impunity. 

True, if even under those circumstances they lighted Scotch or 

English ricks, they would stand a strong chance of being thrown 

into them ; but we have known aa organisation of coal-stealers in 
, Suffolk which for two years terrified the villagers, till the magis- 
_trates could get no evidence, and the clergy were obliged to 
| urge the temporary use of a regular patrol. 


| ry _ r r 7 Ce hel 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

| —_——_oe——— 

| CHRISTMAS IN SPAIN. 

| [TO THE KvITOR OF THE “ SpecTaTor.”) 


| 7” Esti noche es Noche - Buena, 
| no es noche ke dormir.” 
| 


| Sin,—So runs a favourite Spanish couplet, in every one’s mouth at 
| this season, on the subject of Christmas Eve. ‘The lines, literally 
| translated, simply mean, * ‘This night is the Good-Night, and the 
| Good-Night is not the night for sleep.” The Noche-Buena, or 
to speak in language more orthodox, La Noche de Navidad, of the 
| Spaniards, is our Christmas Eve. 

Many who read these pages will be interested to kuow how the 
| Noche-Buena is observed in the interior of Spain, with the feast- 
days that follow in its wake,—the Pascua, or Christmas Day ; the 
_ Feast of San Esteban, or St. Stephen’s Day; that of San Juan, 
_ or St. John’s Day ; and that of Los Innocentes, our Innocents’ Day. 
Ou the evening before Christmas Eve I was journeying down 


action of the judges—far too mildly—as a wilful injustice; and if a | the wild and lonely line of railway from Cordoba to the wilds of 
similar prejudice exists in France, will account among a law-rid- the interior. Cordoba certainly needed no Christmas decorations. 
den peasantry for any amount of cowardice. But we hardly under- Nature had bestowed them upon ber with no grudging hand, in 
stand the feeling after the arrival of M. Claude and his detectives. | the spacious patio (or quadrangle) of her magnificent mosque, in 
He is a great official, he would not be punished, and he, so far as | the gardens of her ancient houses, in her cemeteries, and peeping 
appears or can be suspected, would be delighted by any symptoms | above her old Moorish city-walls the orange-trees were to be 
of a disposition to give him active aid. ‘The source of terror, there- | seen, simply laden with fruit, the dark green foliage present- 





fore, must be sought in some conviction on the part of the peasants 
that M. Claude once away, they would be exposed to the full ven- 
geance of the brigands, which vengeance they know would be 
effectual. This may be the result of warnings from the assassins, 
but it may also arise from a permanent dread ; and our suspicion, 
we confess, knowing nothing of the district, would point at once 
either to a few rich farmers, savage with the insalts poured on 
them for avoiding the conscription—remember the case in the 
Dordogne—or above all, to the local gardes-champctres. ‘They 
know the circumstances of every villager, they hate every villager, 
and they could keep up a communication with Limours unsus- 
pected and unknown. To suppose that the whole population of these 
villages are unaware by whom they are attacked, or that no old sol- 
dier among them has the physical courage to organise resistance, is 
simply absurd. The men are afraid of something beyond a broken 
head, as in the Pall Mall Gazettc’s story of Wednesday about M. 
Julien, so many years Mayor of a town in the Meuse, who com- 
mitted crime after crime with the knowledge of a whole district, 
—and the thing they are afraid of must be official persecution. ‘This 
may take of course some ordinary form,—the danger, for instance, 
of breaking the law against over-resistance, which, wise enough 
in ordinary cases, is absurd as regards bandits ; or the danger of 
being called on to give evidence, which is probably even greater 
in France than in England—though here some of the cleverest 
men in the world are legally permitted to hire themselves out at 
ten guineas a day to slander witnesses anxious to further the cause 
of justice—but it is much more likely to be created by the fear of 
Officials invested with arbitrary power who may not be found 
out by M. Claude. The average French peasant has been 
deprived of his right to bear arms and to associate with his 


brethren for any purpose whatever, lest it should be to censure | 


his superiors, and to complain of his guardians lest ‘ authority 


should be put in contempt ;” and to appeal direct to the Prcfet, lest | 


he should seem to threaten ; but he is not yet stripped of his pitch- 


fork, or of his temptation to use it against anybody who touches | 


his ricks. That he does not yield to the temptation must be the 
result of fear, and fear of a power which a pitchfork will not fairly 
reach. A distinct and formal permission to each village to form 
itself into a corps of volunteers, assembling at the sound of the 
chapel bell, and permitted to act as gendarmerie whenever an 
officer gave the order, would restrain brigandage of this sort better 
than the police will; but M. de Broglie would think such a 
permission fatal to society, would at once demand extra powers 
for the Chief of the State threatened by armed conspirators, and 
probably quarter a regiment on the villagers. Given a lonely vil- 





ing a strange contrast to the clusters of rich yellow fruit. 
Ilow beautiful are her old grey towers, and seminaries, and con- 
vents! Ilow striking is the contrast between their crumbling 
walls, and the dark leaf and golden clustering fruit of the orange- 
trees that grow under their shade. But how different from an 
English Christmas landscape, I mean, of atypical Christmas, when 
the leafless trees are white with the hoar-frost, and the moon 
shines clear and cold overhead, and even the grass is crisp under 
the traveller's hasty homeward feet. 

A few miles from Cordoba the orange-trees are gone, and nothing 
is seen for miles and miles but undulating hills, to all appearance 
barren and certainly treeless. These plains and slopes are now, owing 
to the lack of rain this season, as hard and dry and full of cracks as 
in the heat of summer ; but they are covered with the growth of 
a peculiar weed, something lrke a dry thistle, so dry that the 
spark from a cigar will kindle half an acre into a blaze. Wild and 
desolate, indeed, are these undulating steppes, and one can hardly 
believe that crops of wheat have ever been garnered in from them ; 
at present 1 can compare them to nothing but the skeleton of a 
wheat-field, while standing up out of these: tall thistles every now 
and then you come upon ten or twelve low, clumsy, shapeless 
pillars of stone, each about eight feet high, planted in an oval 

|shape. For what purpose they were originally used I know not, 
but they lend astrange picturesqueness to the wildness of the scene. 

Here are one or two Christmas landscapes. As we pass along on 
one side, purple and hazy in the dim distance stretches the wild 
| range of the Sierra Morena; all around you are slopes upon slopes, 
‘naked, save for the spectral thistles that clothe their sides. The 
winter sun is just sinking, with a red, defiant glare, bebind yon 
thistled hill ; one or two stars are just showing in the cold blue, 
steely, cloudless sky ; just at your feet, abutting on the railway, 
are the crumbling ruias of some old Moorish building, the Past and 
the Present blended in a grotesque union ; along the one winding 
path across the brow of the hill a goatherd is leading his flock of 
kids aud goats; his wife, in bright yellow (Judas colour!) dress of 
'flanuel, is riding on her ass a few paces behind. It is Christmas, 

yet their forms are half lost in a cloud of dust. The air is dry, 
| steely, and cold, and they are anxious to get to their little home 
beneath the old Moorish tower of El Carpio. 

Ly mooulight, seen from the railway, the town of El Carpio is 
exceedingly picturesque. I saw it once, a dull group of stone houses, 
| clustering around its huge, quaint Moorish tower, the crescent 
| moon just rising behind the barren hill on whose summit it stands, 

For miles and miles around are undulating hills, covered with 
| dusky olive groves. Those who expect great beauty in the olive 
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groves will be woefully disappoiated ; there is nothing to see in | continued. I make it a rule to give sometimes, and ask in return 
the grey-leaved, the nutritious olive, but long regular rows of | that they will remember me in their prayers; and perhaps they 
runty trees, something like the pollard willows of English home|do. At any rate, I often feel that other hands are paddling my 
scenery, standing in plains of red sand, scantily covered with | little canoe when I am too weak to paddle it for myself. Perhaps 








withered grass. 

Tiere is another scene that shall bring me to my subject, for it 
was the first little herald of Christmas drawing near. At a small 
station, not far from Pedro Abad, a grey-haired mother came 
with her son—* her Joy,” she called him, though he was a manly- 
looking young giant of five or six-and-twenty sumimers—who 
was going to pass (so she said) his first Christmas away from 
home: ‘* We shall miss you, dear boy, on Noche-Buena, but we 
shall pray for you on that sacred night in church.” She clasped 
‘her boy” in her arms, ere he got into the carriage, and mother 
and son had a last kiss! It was a touching sight, this; her pale, 
careworn face, set in rich iron-gray hair; her glistening eye, and 
her last words, ‘* Mind you write to papa, every week at least by 
post; he will look for a letter so anxiously. Con Divs!’ It 
brought back to my own mind the memory of other days, and 
of a mother’s tenderness and anxious care and parting words, 


| the poor Spanish beggars’ prayers are offered, and prevail. Who 
knows ? 
| Tere was a Valencian peasant, in his canvas suit, with his wife, 
|in flaring yellow dress, buying boots for their young ones; here, 
in the sweetmeat-shop, were mothers and nurses buying rich lumps 
| of ‘“‘turron” for their pets at home; here, in the grocery-shop, 
|; was a swarm of working-men buying goat’s-milk cheese, 
Donkeys, laden with panniers full of gaudy clothes and flannels, 
| or with pitchers of water, or oil, or vinegar, or with baskets of 
| fruit, or cheese, or “ turron,” all were standing about the street. 
| The whole scene may best be described thus: clouds of dust 
blowing, hundreds of women in dresses of the coarsest, but most 
| gaudy—bright yellow and red predominated—in colour, all shout- 
ing and screaming to get their needs supplied at the lowest price; 
heaps of fruit, chestnuts, walnuts, pomegranates, potatoes, sweet 
batatas of Malaga, lying at every street-corner; a blazing hot 


= a S a . . . . . 
when she, too—I mean, my own mother—had brought her boy | sun, but bitter searching east wind; men in every variety of un- 
to the station, and given much the same parting instructions, and | couth dress, all, without exception, smoking and shouting ; this, 


the self-same blessing, —‘‘ Con Dios! God be with thee, my son !” 
After that, into our carriage jumped a family of the lower class, 
a father and mother and three children, going to spend their 
Pascua with friends at a distance. Each child had a little 
tambour, like our ‘tambourine,’ with tinkling bells, and the 
noise they made was most discordant; for twenty miles they 
never ceased; we could not hear the sound of our own voices. 
Ilere was Christmas on the horizon with a vengeance. Then 
came in a young artisan, off to spend his Pascua at his 
own home, his pockets, as he said, ‘full of money.” He was 
overflowing with good-humour, and jumped out at every station 
to buy a fresh bottle of white aguardiente, which is a kind of | 
brandy and aniseed. It is the spirit chiefly drunk by the middle | 
and lower classes in Spain, and is, when good, a capital cordial. | 





| 
Fishermen, and miners, and other labourers like to have a glass of | 
this, which is so cheap as to be within the reach of all, before | 
commencing work in the morning. | 
This young fellow walked round and round the carriage, getting | 
over the partitions, and insisted on every one single person drink- 
ing out of his bottle. Ile always gave me the first sip, because, | 
as he said, “ You are a stranger.” When are the Spanish poor ever | 
anything but courteous? Again and again I begged off, but no, 
drink I must. ‘ Come, Sefior, Sefior, just a drop more ; Christmas 
is coming, and it only comes once a year.” I did not like it, but | 
1 liked still less the thought of offending my good-natured friend, 
so 1 tcok a pull at each of the five fresh bottles, each, as he said, 
with a shout of triumph, ‘better than the last.” I thought 
differently, and could only think of Mr. Layard’s adventure re- 
counted in his interesting work on Monasteries, when the prior | 
pressed him to eat some particularly-delicious soup. Mr. Layard | 
tasted one mouthful—it was nauseous in the extreme—and then pro- | 
fessed he could not think of depriving his host of such a treat, it 
was so good.” ‘' For that very reason I insist upon your eating 
every morsel, adorable friend. I will even stand by and see you 
eat it to the last drop.” My own case, I thought, was a similar one. | 
On the morning of Noche-Buena I awoke, despite the aguar- | 
diente, in a little township of the interior, ready to to see and 
observe all that was to be seen and observed. It is a busy little 
town, this whence I write ; and the streets and plaza were crowded 
with buyers and sellers; the boot-shops were crammed, as also | 
were the linen-drapers’ stores and the sweetmeat and grocery- 
shops ; from all the country round the poor had come to buy their 
clothes, and boots, and Christmas dinner. Truly it was a most pic- | 


turesque and motley crowd, through which I had to thread my | 
way. All down the streets, squatting on the narrow strips of 
pavement, where there was any pavement, were the beggars; 
most of them wrapped in their huge woollen mantas, or 
rugs, with a coloured handkerchief pinned over their heads,— 
a very dirty one, in most cases. One showed the half-raw 
stump of an amputated leg; another, a scalded arm; a third was 
blind. From onc and all arose the same cry, ‘* Give me, Sir, for 
the love of God, a trifle, and may He grant you for ever good | 
health. I haven't got a cuarto (farthing) for my Christmas 
dinner.” Giving to beggars in Spain is more desirable than | 
giving in England, I always have considered, for, in the first | 
place, they have not always the chance of a meal and shelter in 
the workhouse (such as it is) of their district ; and in the second, 
they are recognised as an institution. ‘Time was when “ begging- 
tickets” were given, although that system has been since dis- | 


with numbers of children sucking ‘“turron” and sugar-plums, 
and playing upon their “tambores” and zambombas, was the 
sight that greeted my eyes on the morning of Christmas Eve, 
Every woman had a red or yellow kerchief as head-dress, every 
child a ‘‘tambor” or zambomba ” in its hands; all were laughing, 
screaming, elbowing, bargaining, or smoking; such a gaudy, busy, 
animated scene I never before have witnessed. 

The * turron ” and “ zambomba ” are characteristic of a Spanish 
Christmas, and must have a few lines devoted to them in this place. 
‘‘Turron” is much the same as the Turkish sweetmeat called 
‘“‘hulvah.” It is a kind of white rock, made of pressed almonds, 
sugar, and meal, and is the great Spanish sweetmeat ; in all the 
sweetmeat-shops you can buy it by the ounce or pound at Christmas- 
time; sometimes it is flivoured with one thing, sometimes with 
another; it is always a most luscious mouthful, but too cloying 
for an English palate. ‘The best is the turron de Alicante, but 
the kind bought by the lower orders is made in a homely way 
of honey, barley-meal, and whole almonds stuck in it. The 
love of sugar-plums, and all sorts of sweetmeats, is quite a pas- 
sion with Spanish ladies. They eat a great deal of sweet things, 
and drink a great deal of water, and, as a rule, when they get to 
about forty they become very stout ; the sweetmeats are fattening, 
I suppose. As to the “zambomba”—one is now lying on 
my table—it is the most primitive musical instrument you ever 
saw. Itis an earthen pot, something like a flower-pot, varying 
in size from very small to very large aud unwieldy ; one end of 
this little earthen vessel is open to the air, over the other end is 


‘stretched a piece of parchment; a hole is cut in the parchment, 


and a reed—that is, about six or eight inches of the stem of a 
strong reed—is inserted into the hole, and hermetically sealed. 
You carry the zambomba by the reed, which sticks out. All you 


"have to do to play this instrument is to wet your fingers and rub 


them up and down the protruding stem of the reed; a hollow, 
rumbling, hideous noise, called in Spain ‘‘rom, rom, rom,” is pro- 
duced. So popular is this instrument, that as you pass up and 
down a Spanish street you hear in almost every house the ‘‘ rom, 
rom, rom” of the zambombas. ‘These can be bought at any little 
stall in the market, and they only cost from twopence to two 
shillings. The noise of the zambombas, the wild Andalucian 
ditties, the laughter and shouts from every house, as you pass 
up a Spanish street after nightfall, on Christmas Eve, are most 


| striking. 


In the plaza, or market square, the stalls of fruit, toys, and 


'sweetmeats are all decked out with gay ribands and artificial 


flowers ; the piles of pomegranates show a little more than formerly 


' of their russet hue, the piles of melons are supplanted by chestnuts 


and batatas, but of fruit there is still no lack. But the buying 
and selling of the little sucking-kids is a noticeable feature— 
‘* cabritas ” they are called—and here is a drove of the pretty little 
animals, being handled, petted, weighed, bargained for, and then 
driven or carried home. ‘This is the Spanish poor man’s Christmas 
dinner, with herbs and good cooking a savoury morsel. One of 
these can be bought for about three pesetas and a half, i.c., about 
three English shillings. Let me mention two more Christmas dishes 
in Spaiv,—the “ pavo trufado ” or trufiled turkey, and the heaps of 


‘almond and cocoa-nut biscuits; these luscious comestibles are, 
| from their rich, oily nature, to the Spaniard, in his dry, sunny, but 


cold winter, what the rich blubber isto the Esquimaux in the far and 
frozen North. Nature (uz optima!) teaches both these unlettered 
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folk what the special need of their bodies is, at each special season 
of the year. | 
Evening drew on, and about four o'clock some of the shops began | 
to close; the streets gradually grew quieter and quieter; women | 
were walking slowly home, basket on arm, laden with fruit, meat, | 
and boots ; at the top of each basket lay what appeared to be a white | 
stocking stuffed full of something ; this is the little Christmas pre- | 
gent laid upon the child’s pillow at early morning, and when the 
little thing’s waking eyes first open upon its treasure, it looks up 
and says, ‘* Thanks to Father Christmas for that.” Boots, biscuits, 
and ripe apples were the contents of one which I opened. But 
every foot was homeward turned, to eat the Christmas-Eve 
meal, before going to the midnight misa at the churches. As 
arule, the Spaniard does not drink heavily at these seasons, but 
eats his meal peacefully with his wife and children, and spends 
the evening with them over the glowing embers of the Jrasero 
antil his church-bell at midnight summons him to prayers. At 
half-past ten, after smoking a peaceful pipe with a friend, I | 
walked up the deserted and dark, but far from silent streets. The 
aight was pitch-dark, the east wind blowing bitterly ; the tiny oil | 
lamps, stuck here and there, were showing their sickly light ; from 
every house came gay, wild ditties, the scraping ‘‘ rom, rom, rom”? | 
of the zambombas, and the tinkle of guitars or the ratile of the tam- | 
bours, half drowned in shouts of joyous laughter ; one or two noisy | 
men were quarrelling at the door of a wine-shop, whom I avoided | 
with hasty steps; services were being held in the churches. 
There is one feature I will notice before passing on to the mid- 
night misa of the Church. In the interior, many of the people set 
apart one window, generally a small bow-window fronting the‘ 
street, to the ‘* culto religioso,”—that is, they put in it the image of 
some saint who is their patron, or from whom they have received 
a benefit, and on every night of a saint’s day, and sometimes in 
the day-time, two or four candles burn at the side of the image ; 
the passer-by can either doff his hat, crozs himself, or take no | 
heed. ‘This shows that the house is the home of a religious | 
Catholic. Need I say that on Christmas Eve these little glass 
temples were all lighted up ? | 
I could not attend the midnight service, so I asked a friend 
who dwelt hard by the church to go for me. He went at a little 
before twelve. The church was full, the service orderly, the 
people of all classes; there were muleteers wrapped in their 
blae-and-white-check rugs; here, Spanish gentlemen enveloped 
in their graceful capas or capes, the universal ‘* great-coat ” of the 
interior,—a long cape, reaching to the ancles, lined with rich fur | 
or velvet, wrapped and buckled round the boly, and then with a 
twist thrown over the shoulder; here, again, were crowds of the | 
commonest people, miners, fruit-sellers, servauts, and the like, the | 
women kneeling on the rush-matting of the dimly-lit church, the 
men standing in dark masses behind, or clusterivg in groups 
round every pillar; each one as he entered dipped his hand into 
| 


the little vessel at the door, and reverently crossed himself with 
holy-water. 

The most noticeable features were, the several altars in a blaze | 
of lights; the rich or at least gaudy dresses of the oiliciating | 
priests; and the whirr—I can call it nothing else—of hundreds | 
of nimble fingers as of one crossing the forehead at every most | 
solemn part of the service. 

At last, from under the altar, the senior priest (I take it to have 
heen the senior) took out the image of the Babe new-born, reverently 
and slowly, and held it up in his hands for adoration. Instantly, 
every one crossed himself, and fell on his knees in silent worship ; 
a few moments were allowed for silent prayer. Of music there 
was little. The priest, kneeling at the altar, offered aloud his 
supplications for all; and Noche-Buena was over. Slowly and in 
groups of three and four the worshippers left the church, and 
picked their dark road home. 

Life’s cheerful halting-places at best are few and of short dura- 
tion. Noche-Buena had soon fled by, and on Christmas Day I 
strolled out once more. The market-place was more busy than 
ever, every shop was loud with traffic; but the bells were clang- 
ing still, and I joined the throng that pressed toward the principal 
church. It was dark, but its altars were lit; its aisles and nave 
were about half full; there were the same dark kneeling forms of 
Women in front, the same motley crowd of men, who came and 
went at pleasure, behind; suddenly a little bell rang—I know not 
for what—and the whirr and rustle of hundreds of crossing hands 
was like the sound of a flight of doves, when one scares them at 
night from the bare trees of the wintry wood. All through 
Christmas Day the shops were crowded with buyers. A)l through 
Christmas Day the streets rang with wild music. At night, I said 
to an old Spanish peasant, ‘‘ Haven’t you had enough holiday ?” 


“No, Seiior,” said he, * there are other Saints’ days coming, and 


when you think that at this time God himself came down to give 
us liberty, you will not think it too much.” 
Farewell, ‘‘ Vaya usted cou Dios” is my New Year's wish for 


you, gentle reader, whoever you are.—I am, Sir, &c., R. 





THE BENGAL FAMINE. 
[To Tue Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—Your last article on the Bengal Famine contains the follow- 
ing statement,—‘ Another cheerful writer in the Times, Mr. R. 

. Wilson, a Bengal civil servant, rebukes the Government for 
purchasing grain at all.” Now, as I neither have expressed nor 
hold the opinion that Government should abstain from the pur- 
chase of grain, as, in fact, the letter in the Times to which you 
refer clearly implied that in my opinion Government should pur- 
chase and distribute a certain amount of grain, I trust that you 
will allow me to disclaim in your columns the view which you have 
attributed to me. 

Your article also disapproves of my saying that the laws 
of political economy have the character not of moral pre- 
cepts, but of natural laws, such as that of gravitation. This 
not very original notion seems to mea mere truism. At all events, 
it is not likely to be much damaged by a little ridicule, and may 
be left to answer for itself. But you go on to charge me, by im- 
plication, with recommending a mere I/cissez-aller policy, and as 
this is far from being my meaning, I must beg you to allow me 
space for a few words of explanation. 

Tagree with you that no effort should be spared to prevent starva- 
tion, whatever the cost may be. But 1 also feel strongly that the 
most benevolent expressions of sentiment, and the boldest ‘orders 
to save the people,” until they are embodied in well-considered 


| practical measures, can do but little towards satisfying the wants 


of hungry men. The difference between us is not with respect to the 
obligation incumbent on Government to do everything iv its power 
towards saving the lives of the people, but solely with respect to the 
best meansof discharging that obligation. You apparently think that 
Government could safely undertake the whole task of collecting 
and distributing the food supplies throughout the distressed dis- 
tricts. I, on the other hand, while specifying various ways in 
which aid may be given, assert that any such attempt on the 
part of Government would result in disastrous failure, and cause 
immensely aggravated distress, by checking the natural operation 
of trade. My words were, ‘* Government can supply money by 
means of public works. It can facilitate the operations of traders 
by lowering freights and otherwise cheapening transport. It can 
directly supply grain in a few places where special causes make 
such interference necessary. Further, it could prohibit exporta- 


‘tion, or offer bounties on importation, in order to cheapen grain 


throughout the country. But the notion that it could directly 
distribute food in the villages generally is, I have no hesitation in 


‘saying, totally absurd.”* You have not proposed any practical 


method for suddenly supplying the vast quantities of grain required 
in every village (unless indeed the suggestion that it should be 
carried on men’s heads is accepted as fully meeting the require- 
ments of the case), and my position is in no way shattered by the 
mere use of such epithets as ** merciless rubbish.” 

The mode in which the question is affected by the inexorable 
laws to which you object may be pretty clearly shown as follows. 
Lord Northbrook guesses~the word ‘ calculates” is inapplicablet 
to the case—that one-tenth of the population of the distressed 
districts may have to depend on Government for food. You guess 
—on what grounds I know not—tbat two-tenths will be reduced 
to this extremity. But at all events, it is admitted that a large 
majority of the population will {be capable of feeding themselves 
in the ordinary way through the usual commercial channels. Now 
if grain were gratuitously distributed in every village, as you 
would wish, without a labour-test, my notions of political economy 
lead me to fear that the supplies which should come through 
the traders for the majority of the people would be seriously inter- 
fered with, if not altogether checked. Few men—above all, few 
Bengalees—would buy at a ruinously high cost what they could 
get for nothing ; and traders would certainly not import for the 
purpose of gratuitous distribution. A great part, instead of a 
small minority, of the people would, therefore, be thrown on the 
bands of Government, and I cannot take a hopeful view of the 
probable result. Only cases of real distress, you may say, should 
be relieved. But if you know anything of Bengal, you must be 
aware that Government has no executive agency in the outlying 
villages,t and that, at any rate, it would be impossible in most 
cases to discriminate between real and alleged destitution. 
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| 
The above remarks will perhaps enable you to see that it is not | Professor’s third paragraph, I think most persons will at once per- 
indifference to human life, but a clearer perception of the diffi- | ceive that it is thoroughly well calculated to deceive. If he were 
culties of the case, which leads me—in common, I believe, with most ordered to send in a yearly return, showing how many experiments 
persons of Indian official experience—to regret the tone of ex- he had made, and the number of days or hours each animal expe- 
aggeration in which, as it seems to us, you and and some other | rimented on had lived and endured, we should take a very differ. 
critics have written regarding the duty of Government with respect , ent estimate of his ‘‘declaration.” This brings the question to 
to the impending scarcity in Bengal.—I am, Sir, &c., | the issue I have always insisted on,—that legal measures must be 
Dublin, January 18. Rt. H. Witson. _| framed to control vivisections. We must all draw the soundest 
[* Every one of the suggestions in this extract proves that, in inferences we can, but for myself, I do not doubt that the Pro. 
Mr. Wilson’s judgment, the inexorable laws of political economy | fessor has been ruthlessly reckless, both of numbers and of suffer- 
can be set aside. If Government can directly supply grain in a ™8- Seven hundred dogs in one year is an inhuman abuse : the 
few places without breach of those laws, it can in others. The keeper of the Dogs’ Home gave = this figure. Say they were 
question is one of degree only. Orissa was destroyed by a blind | only 500. No person of any experience at all will deny that all 
adherence to Mr. Wilson’s dogma. | of us are too ready to be lavish and reckless when abundance is at 
+ Not at all inapplicable. Lord Northbrook has the statistics our disposal. 
of other famines before him, and so have we. Our ground for Your readers will find Professor Montegazza’s experiments, or 
doubling his estimate is that he has forgotten that in so fearfully rather his cruelties, recorded in the Gazzetta Medica Lombarda, 
close a population as that shown by the new Census to exist in published in February, 1871; but as comparatively few read 
Behar and Bengal, the width of the base—i.c., of the most helpless | Italian, and fewer still are likely to have the opportunity of refer- 
class—is necessarily greater than in populations comparatively thin. ring to that journal, 1 must content myself with putting before 
Given thirty millions on the land of Bengal, and the powerless you a summary, published in the Medical Times and Gazette of 
—that is, the old, the women, and the children of the very poor— | March 4, 1871, prefaced by the following editorial remarks, The 
may be one-tenth; but given sixty millions on the same space, and | italics are in every instance mine :— 
they will be two-tenths. | These experiments, as may be supposed, involyed mach suffering, 
t We know nothing of the kind. It has the police, general as | and we wish that we could state that the data supposed to be ascer- 
well as local, and the post office, and the village punchayut, who, tained by them are of suflicient importance to justify its infliction, 
8 eternal eeseed “— ain aan Chek alee dectiiation | This, however, is not the case, for we see little in them not already 
yP ae, _— vay we — ae oe a known, or that might not have been reasonably inferred.” 
got very little. We must Fue come risk of waste. As to the men =“ 1, Pain disturbs the digestion in many ways—viz., by diminution of 
who are to convey the rice, impress the labourers, as we do in | appetite, repugnance to food, various forms of gastralgia and dyspepsia, 
war-time, on full wages. That is better than killing them bya = rg of stomachal a ——- 3 — = _— 
7 * E abie to demonstrate experimen ally in animais a palin renders gas ric 
—Ep. Spec ; “sandie*s ety bor apa ; 
pretence of work.—Ep, Spectator.] digestion much slower, the effect being alike in batrachians and mam- 
: } mals, 3. In the higher animals, prolonged pain produces, on nutrition, 
eee | as its ultimate effects, a great degree of debility and much emaciation, 
VIVISECTION. | 4. In frogs, during winter, when alimentation cannot disturb the effects 
(To THE EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’] of pain, prolonged suffering induces, on the part of the animal, the 
Sr1r,—I said in my last letter that, all things considered, we might | *>sorption of a larger quantity of water, approaching to the condition 
a Prof Schiff’s “declaration” in the Times of the 7tt of saturation in cadaveric imbibition. This absorption is in the direct 
oom SOIGHNUE, WOES eciaration in the funcs of the (th proportion to the loss of force by the animal, and to its approach to 
satisfactory. But I must now confess that each time I have read | death—the nature of tho death not seeming to exert any influence on 
it over it has appeared to me less satisfactory than I at first hoped the absorption of water which takes place after its occurrence, 5. This 
it would be. The chief difficulty consists in our inability to re- | ™bibition of water is so regular that, in the frog, it may serve as a 
earliness zs : se Ae true measure for appreciating, during winter, the amount of debility 
conctle his statements, not only with the practical exigencies of | anq the danger to life. 6. Indirect and very grave effects of pain on 
vivisections generally, but with the more than probable truth of the general nutrition are the establishing a greater vulnerability to all 
the complaints made against him, which do not consist, we must | 2°X!0Us causes, and affording a more propitious soil for all pathological 
remember, of the assertions of a single complainant, but of a germs, whether inherited or acquired. 7. It is probable, but not de- 
ire 7 ae : : gs _ I sca .. ., , monstrated, that pain, besides enfeebling the economy by a direct dimi- 
notorious public fact, namely, that the inhabitants of Via San | nution of the digestive and assimilative processes, may alter the com- 
Sebastiano, having borne the “shrieks” and ‘ howlings” for | position of the blood, by pouring into it tie products of a pathological 
some years, could bear them no longer, and have recurred to legal , ‘“isestion—true ferments of proximate or remote disease. 8. In the 
z , 7. sae are - - nerves of a limb for a long time tortured histological lesions may be 
measures? Again, with every wish to guard myself against the found after death, which it is highly probable are due to the mechanical 
liability, common to all of us, of being carried away by an almost injury.” 
general clamour against a man, I submit that if his laboratory is \hat other result did this torturer expect ? 
such a model one, how can we account for the repugnance the ; : 
a fae Sor then? Pee 9. In the centres of the spinal marrow no sensible changes of structure 
people have for him : have been recognised, even when the torture has been uninterruptedly 
As regards the difficulty of reconciling the ‘“ declaration ” with | continued during a month, 10. It appears that the most serious 
the practical results of most, if not all vivisections, the third | t™amatic lesions are less dangerous to nutrition and to life when, by 
s ee “ : means of etherisation, pain is prevented. 11. The disturbances of 
paragraph, to anyone who knows what vivisection means, presents | digestion and nutrition brought on by pain are such and so numerous 
insuperable obstacles. It is there stated that the animals are | that it is more easy to imagine than to specify them. They traverse 
killed immediately after the experiment, and before they have | the entire —_ ae Simple anorexia to death from inanition, from 
returned to consciousness. I am myself totally at a loss to infer | YUtMS te tuberculosis, 
what it is intended that general readers should understand by this | Now, a man’s judgment may be so weakened by inordinate zeal, 
assertion. But we shall all be relieved to know that even two- | strong bias, and foregone conclusions, as to make it impossible 
thirds of the poor creatures dissected are put out of their misery for him to admit that any excesses, any cruelties, are ever com- 
within one hour after consciousness has returned. As the | mitted in a physiological laboratory, and he may even go so far as 
paragraph now stands, however, it is, whether intentionally or | to assure general readers that ‘‘ the experimenter is not indifferent 
not, either a suppressio veri, or what is indeed the same thing, a | to the signs of suffering, but often endures with the animal ex- 


statement that calculates on the ignorance of general readers. I perimented upon the acutest distress, for the great end in view,— 





‘have before me notes of experiments made on the nervous centres | the advancement of science” ! 


of 59 reptiles and fishes, 152 on various birds, and 159 on mammals.| Anyone making this statement must of course assume that he 
In none of these experiments were anesthetics used, which a law | is quite able to answer for the tender feelings of all, or say most, 
ought to make imperative; but what I wish to state regarding | vivisectors, and that none, or only a few, get hardened by habit ; 
these experiments is, that most of these animals were kept alive | and that all, more or less, control their ambitious desire to outdo 
or lived from one hour to about two or three days. Much depends | their fellow-vivisectors in the attainment of the order of Nature. 
on the nature of the experiment, and whether it will admit of After reading the above assumption, I said to myself,—Away with 
their taking any nourishment. Some, of course, die at once. But this trash! But as I wish this painful subject to be understood 
now, if [ were to inform general readers that I had destroyed them | and justly appreciated by the public, I would ask,—While the 
all the moment the experiment was over, I should be telling the | poor animals were suffering untold tortures day and night, are we 
truth, but not the whole truth. Again, e.g.,a common experiment | to suppose that Professor Montegazza slept less soundly? Did he 
is to induce mechanical jaundice in a dog, by cutting down on the | enjoy his cigar a little less? Did his digestion suffer at all? Most 
biliary duct, and tying it. Now in this, and very many other probably he never heard of the saying, and if he has, most likely 
cases, the poor creature will live from fifteen to thirty days. ‘The | he does not believe it. Nevertheless, it will be true of him, as it 
animal is seldom or never killed, but is allowed to die, and then | will be true of me, that ‘* what measure ye mete, it shall be 
opened. If these and similar instances are made to bear on the | measured to you again.” 
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An illustrious writer has declared of himself, | myself some ten months ago. It was a dull, cold day. I had been 

“ Nature I loved, and after Nature, Art.” | busily engaged collecting accounts for a factory I am employed 

But how much of the former is marred and debased by the | 4t- About six o’clock in the evening, to finish my day’s work, 
enormous amount of suffering man inflicts on the brute creation ! I got into an omnibus at the Bank, to take me to Stepney. I felt 
Some suffering there must be, but most probably as much as one- | ® numbness on getting in come into my finger-ends, and took 6d. 
third is wantonly inflicted, and perbaps another third could be | 0¥t of my pocket to be prepared to pay the fare. I pressed it 
greatly mitigated, if we bestowed on our useful and beautiful | between finger and thumb, but couldn’t retain it,—it dropped 
domestic animals as little’ as one-tenth of the sympathy and i® the straw. On getting out at Bow—for I went further 
solicitude we bestow on a troublesome toothache.—I am, Sir, &c., than I should have done-—I became aware of what had come 
Artruur pe Not WALKER. | pon me. I had to ask my way to Poplar. J could form 

| ** Poplar” in my mind, but 1 could not pronounce it to be understood ; 
‘and so with other words, they were distinct in my mind, but 


Sir,—You must be perfectly well aware that the quotation which I could not give them utterance. I went into this shop and that, 
you give from the report of the Royal College of Veterinary | but got laughed and stared at in my attempts to ask my way. At 
Surgeons has nothing whatever to do with experiments for Jemgth I arrived at my friends’ at Stepney, who welcomed me as a 
physiological research. Allow me to say that I consider it a very *8"¢ an, but stood aghast when they saw my condition, talking 
discreditable thing, on your part, to endeavour to increase the to them like a Dutchman, And now comes the strangest part of 
odium of the position which I have taken, by thus indirectly | all. I was determined to keep safe the money I had collected in 
imputing to me the desire to defend practices which I have ex- | ™Y pocket, which 1 was conscious of possessing on entering their 
pressly repudiated, and which no physiologist seeks to justify. house, and which I missed without their coming near me. I got 
The repetition of surgical operations on live horses for the purpose | home, which is at Camberwell, got to bed, and next morning could 
of merely obtaining an increase of dexterity is, I imagine, univer- | speak clear enough. The purse that I missed was brought to me 
sally condemned. Its justification or condemnation has no | *S having been found in a one of the room by the servant. [ 
bearing whatever on the case of physiological experiment, and the | had not tasted beer or spirits all day. I was perfectly sober, and 








(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”'] 


introduction of the matter into the present discussion is not a | ew what I was doing.—I am, Sir, &c., S. E. 
fair proceeding. 
If I may judge from one of your paragraphs this week, you [To THE Epitor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


would be in favour of the establishment of properly-organised and | Sip,—'True to your principle, ‘* Humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 
directed laboratories for physiological research. They are a cry- | you have lately given your readers a thoughtful and thought-pro- 
ing want in our Universities and large centres of learning and | yoking paper on Lord Denman’s aphasia. In the course of it you 
research, since but two or three of anything like pretensions to | remark, “Is it not reasonable to conjecture that even in cases 
adequate equipment exist in the country. It would be a satisfac- | where no trace of the power of either apprehending or communi- 
tory thing were the anxiety to prevent unnecessary cruelty to take cating remains, there may still be—as in the instance of the patient 
a form at once so favourable for the progress of knowledge, and 80 | who recently recorded his own impressions of etherisation in these 
well calculated to remove misapprehension of the nature and scope | columns—a keen intellectual life behind the wreck of the nervous 
of physiological experiment.—I am, Sir, &c., system?” 

E. Ray LANKEsTER. If I remember rightly, the eminent French physician, Trousseau, 

P.S.—Since the “ best medical authority ” which you this week ‘in his remark on this disorder, mentions two cases—one of them 
proffer as to the inutility of vivisection for purposes of research | that of Professor Lordat, of Moutpellier—in which the patients 
is no authority at all, [I may point out to you that you have recovered from the attack, and recorded their, for the time, 
failed in the attempt to substantiate your original statement. unutterable impressions. 

(Mr. Lankester has lost his temper. We expressed our inability | Assuming that there are probably some persons in England also 
to understand the force of the word “ causation ” in the Report of | who have passed through and out of the temporary form of 
the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons of Edinburgh, but we | aphasia, | would solicit from them, in the name of our common 
did not and do not believe that the opinion we reported means | humanity and of science, a similar record of experience ; and from 
only what Mr. Lankester says; and we are entirely ignorant of | you, the medium of at least one such communication. 





his ground for saying that we have attributed to him, directly or | “TI think, articulate, I laugh, and weep, 
indirectly, the defence of vivisection for purposes of mere demon- | And exercise all functions ofa man; 
. , . . . | How, then, should I and any man that lives 
stration. We have not done so at any time either in word or Sie strancers to each other?” 
: “ . ” 5 ” ” 
thought. As for our failure to ‘ substantiate” what we never | —I am, Sir, &c., SEMIPAGANUS. 


pretended to substantiate, we are not ashamed of it. We said | 
that we had good physiological authority for our belief that | 
vivisection is in the rarest possible cases necessary for scientific PO 
discovery, and so we had, though we were not permitted to give ; 


ETRY. 








Still, I'd advance ye widout impropriety, 


Srr,—If Mr. Lankester repudiates the charge of Pecksniffianism, 
Father O'Flynn as the flower of them all. 


there must be many, judging by my own feelings, only too ready 


it. We observe that Mr. Lankester shrinks from the attempt to ii Soa a 
maintain the legality of physiological experiments in England not FA THER O'FLYNN, 
conducted throughout under chloroform.—Ep. Spectator.] | Kerry Air. 
_ OF priests we can offer a charmin’ variety, 
(To THE EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.”) Far renowned for larnin’ and piety, 
| 





with shame to acknowledge the imputation. For who could pro- | Chorus.—Here’s a health to you, Father O'Flynn, 
fess to join in heart or voice in such words, for instance, as “ O Slainté, and slainté, and slainté agin, 
all ye animals, bless ye the Lord!” &c.; or who could witness a | Powerfulest preacher, and 
sea of faces of one’s countrywomen and countrymen, as I did last | ‘Tinderest teacher, and 
night, wrapped in enjoyment at a performance of ‘The Light of | Kindliest creature in ould Donegal. 
the World ;” or exist in any phase of so-called Christian life, with- | Don't talk of your Provost and Fellows of Trinity, 
out feeling the hideously hollow inconsistency of one’s position, so Famous for ever at Greek and Latinity, 
long as such a wrong as vivisection Is unredressed ? One's very Faix and the divels and all at divinity, 
subscriptions to most necessary hospitals and infirmaries add to Father O'Flynn 'd make hares of them all. 
the feeling of the intolerable helplessness of the state of things,— Come, I vinture to give ye my word, 
not, however, we may trust, a permanent helplessness. Middle- Never the likes of his logic was beard, 
aged officials like myself are not, I suppose, apt to be morbidly Doun from mythology 
sensitive ; but I do feel that until this abomination be put an end Into Thayology, 
to, I must ever remain in my heart, with a never absent feeling of | Troth ! and Conchology, if he'd the call. 
depression and humiliation, a mocking PECKSNIFFIAN. | Chorus.—Here’s a health to you, &c. 
APHASIA. | Och! Father O'Flynn, you've the wonderful way wid you, 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] All ould sinners are wishful to pray wid you, 

Srr,—Reading in your paper particalars of the case of aphasia as All the young cbilder are wild for to play wid you, 


happening to Lord Denman, I am reminded of what occurred to You've such a way wid you, father, avick! 
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Still, for all you’ve so gintle a soul, 
Gad! you've your flock in the grandest control, 
Checking the crazy wans, 
Coaxin’ onaisy wans, 
Liftin’ the lazy wans on wid the stick. 
Chorus. —Here’s a health to you, &e. 


And though quite avoidin’ all foolish frivolity, 
Still at all saisons of innocent jollity, 
Where was the play-boy could claim an equality 
At comicality, father, wid you ? 
Ounce the Bishop looked grave at your jest, 
Till this remark set him off wid the rest,— 
‘‘ Ts it lave gaiety 
All to the laity,— 
Cannot the Clargy be Irishmen too ?” 
Tue AvutTHor oF * Sones oF KILLARNEY.” 





BOOKS. 


—_—@—- 
THE WILD NORTH LAND.* 
Ix the autumn of 1872 Captain Butler, who opened up for us the 


wonders of the Great Lone Land, and who will, we hope, give us | 


a vivid picture of the Gold-Coast country, where he is now doing 
England good service, started from the Red River of the North 
for Lake Athabasca, from whence he followed the winding channel 
of the frozen Peace River to its great mysterious caiion in the 


tocky Mountains, made a wonderful journey through this terrible | 


pass, and reached the north of British Columbia in the end of 
May. He then followed a trail of 350 miles through the dense 
forests of New Caledonia, and emerged into the first faint dawn- 
ings of civilisation at the frontier station of Quesnelle, on the 
Frazer River, still 400 miles north of Victoria. Ile did not make 
this marvellous journey—mostly performed on foot, with a dog- 
friend and companion who deserves to be as immortal as Argus— 
in the discharge of any duty, military or humanitarian, such as 
had formerly led him to the awful solitudes where the Indians 
were dying of small-pox and fever, that be might bring them 
relief; he made it for the love of adventure and of nature. On his 
title-page we read,— 
“TJ cannot rest from travel. I will drink life to the lees 
I am become a name for always roaming with a hungry heart. 





” 


In his book the man is as plain to be read as the story,—a 
man with an extraordinary power of enjoyment in Lim, with 
elastic spirits, whose elation comes from a comprehension and love 
of nature, intense, subtle, and minute, so that the least objects are 
constantly supplementing his passionate pleasure in the greatest, 
and his heart is always attuned to the music of the spheres; 
romantic, yet simple, 
with all suffering and effort; with a quick sense of the 
humorous, but a preference for the picturesque side of things; 
great physical endurance, so trained and habitual that it does not 
take account of itself; a practical belief in God and soldiers, 
and an outspoken disdain for Mammon-worship aud international 
arbitration. ‘There is a great charm in the purposelessness of the 
journey, the unstudied freedom of the narration; here is no 
‘* pioneer” of anything, but a holiday-maker, with all his hard- 
ships, a loiterer, with all his press and stress of toil; a glad, un- 
fettered, uncommissioned spirit, ranging among the unknown 
sublime and glorious scenes of nature, just to look upon and learn 
their beauty. He makes neither too much nor too little of the 
dangers of the expedition; there is neither the bombast of brag, 
nor the affectation of reticence; the perils of the way turn up in 
their due time and place, and many and serious as they are, they 
never mar the sense of supreme evjoyment which pervades his 
record of how he traced two paths through the unknown territory 
which lies between the lonely prairies of the Saskatchewan and the 
icy oceans of the North. 

The general features of that wide region he sketches thus, in a 
fitting introduction to the incidents of the journey :— 

“Tt has prairies, forests, mountains, barren wastes, and rivers 
whose single lengths roll through twice a thousand miles of sl 
prairies over which the rider ean steer for months without res 
gaze on aught save the dim verge of the ever-shifting horiz 
tains, rent by rivers, ice-topped, glacier-seared, impassable; for 
whose sombre pines darken a region half as large as Europe; sterile, 














treeless wilds, whose 40,000 s¢ juare miles lie sprea: 1 in awful desolation. 
te - In summer, a land of sound, a land echoing with the voices 
of | la, the ripple of running water, the mournful musie of the w: 

* The Witt North Land, bet of a Winter Journey with Dogs ¢ 





Northern Nerth America. By Captain W. J. Butler, F.R.G.S. London: Samy 
Low, Mu: ston, and Co, 


profoundly humane, and sympathetic | 


, * hauling-dog ” 





pine-branch; in winter, a land of silence, a land hushed to its i inmost 
deptis by the weight of ice, the tlic k-falling snow, the intense rigour 
of a merciless cold; its great rivers glimmering in the moonlight, 
wrapped in their shrouds of ice; its “still forests rising weird and 
spectral against the Aurora-lighted horizon; its notes of bird or brook 
hushed as if in death; its nights so still th: it the streamers moving 
across the northern skies scem to carry to the ear a sense of sound, so 
motionless around, above, below, lies all other visible nature.” 
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At the foot of the high ridge which marks the junction, ox 
‘‘ Forks’ of the Saskatche wans, C aptain Butler, and two friends 
| who had preceded him, and hai built a winter hut deep in the 
| pines and poplars, through which they cut vistas to give glimpses 
along the converging rivers, lived from the end of October to the 
beginning of February ; ha stocked themselves with food by 
a hunting expedition on the beffalo plains two hundred miles 
‘nearer to the setting sun.” ‘There are many descriptions of the 
Great Prairie and of the buffa'o herds, and they are all interesting, 
but we do not know of any description to equal Captain Butler's, 
in a chapter in which he tells of the beautiful rivers, with 
strange names eloquent of solitude (the very hush of listening is 
in the ‘ (Qu’Appelle,”), and the ocean of grass which has been 
| the home of two wild creatures, the buffalo and the red man, for 
all the measureless time included in the reckoning ‘ since before 
the white man came,”—the dim, unfathomable past of the 
Western world. ‘*What shall we do?” said a young Sioux 
warrior to an American oficer on the Upper Missouri some fifteen 
years ago; ‘what shall we do? The buffalo is our only friend. 
When he goes, all is over with the Dacotahs. I speak thus to you, 
Commenting on this, Captain 


















because, like me, you are a Brave.” 
Butler says :— 
“Tt was li 


skin gay 


t he called the buffalo his only friend. Its 
ts robe a blanket and a bed, its undressed hide 








a boat; i rt, curved horn a powder-flask, its meat his daily food, 

| its sinev tring for his bow. its leather a larie at ior his horse, a saddle 
bridle, 1 Lbit. Llouse. boat, food, bed, and covering, every want 
from infancy to age; and after life itself had ok wrapped in his 
butfalo-robe, the red man waited for the dawn.” 


The realm of the buffalo has shrunken. Once two millions of 
undivided domain; on three sides a 
forest boundary encir on the fourth was a mighty moun- 
tain range; and the vast prairie was watered by giant rivers, with 
strange musical names—when they were named at all—and a 
filuents. The Great Prairie of to-d: y is as much shorn of 


equare miles formed his 





thousand a 
its fair proportions as are the 
| their numbers, in comparison with the countless millions of the 
past. South-west from the Eagle ITill, far out in the prairie, 
there lies a Jake whose waters never rest; day and night a cease- 
ce of the spot. ‘ See,” says the red 


herds which people it insignificant in 





less murmur breaks the s 


man, ‘itis from under that Iske that our buffalo come. Yor 
say they are S gone, but | 20k, they come again and again to us 
We cannot kill them all,—they are under that lake. Do you hear 


the noise which never c ? It is the buffalo fighting with 
each other far dows under the ground, and striving to get out 
upon the prairie.” Cistde Butler, having given a picturesque 
description of the Great Prairie, says it would not be possible te 
convey the sense of solitude, of endless space, of awful desolation 
which comes over the traveller as he looks across the vast space, 
and sees a lonely herd of Lisous trailing slowly through that snow- 
wrapt endless expans: into the shadows of the coming night. The 
difference between his picture of the scene and those with which 
we are already familiar is largely to be accounted for by the season 
at which he hunted there. ‘Those who in summer or autumn visit 
the Great Prairie of the Saskatchewan can form but a faint idea 
of its winter fierceness an! utter desolation. ‘ At the close of 
November, in tlie treeless waste,” says the author, ‘‘ amid fierce 
storm, and biting cold, and snow-drifts so dense that earth and 
heaven seem wrapped together in indistinguishable chaos, they 
will witness a sight as different from their summer ideal as a mid- 
Atlantic mid-winter storm varies from a tranquil moonlight on 
the _Egean Sea.” They had a sixteen-days’ return journey across 
the prairie, during which they did not meet one human being ; its 
desolation was at its height. 

On a bright and beautiful day in February, Captain Butler 
started with his dogs, headed by the gallaut, untiring Esquimaux 
Cerf Vola, whom no reader of the Great Lone 

Land wiil have forgotten, bound for the upper regions of the 
Rocky Mountains, while the Peace River Caton was still frozev. 
Ife had six trains of dogs, a goodly show, and in three days after 
he passed Fort Carlton he entered the solemn region of dense 
rata and icy lake. ‘The days’ march, though the cold was 
what we should call terrible, was comparatively easy; but 
| the nights must have been awful, when despite of blanket or 
| buffalo-robe, and of great fatigue, it was impossible to remain 
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ee a eet 
long asleep. With the fading of the light and the hooting of the | 
owl, the traveller in the North looks out for a good camping- 
place ;—‘‘ a few dead trees for fuel, a level space for his fire and | 
his blanket, some green young pine to give him ‘brush’ for his | 
bed, and all his requirements are supplied.” ‘The camp is made, 
the fire lighted, the bottle filled with snow and set to boil, the 
supper finished, the dogs fed, and the blankets spread out over the 
pine-brush. Then comes the night and the cold :— 

«The cold begins ;—it has been bitterly cold all day, with darkness ; 
the wind has Inlled, and the frost has come out of the dull, grey sky 
with still, silent rigour. If you have a thermouicter placed in the snow 
at your head, the spirit will have shrunken back into the twenties and 
thirties below zero; and just when the dawn is stealing over the eastern 
pine-tops, it will not unfrequently be into the forties. You are tired by 
a thirty-mile march on snowshoes; you have lain down with stiifened 
limbs and blistered feet, and sleep comes to you by the mere force of 
your fatigue ; but never goes the consciousness of cold from your waking 
brain; and as you lie, with crossed arms and up-gathered knees, be- 
neath your buffalo robe, you welcome as a benefactor any short-haired 
shivering dog who may be forced from his lair in the snow to seek a 
few hours’ sleep upon the outside of your blankets.” 

Some of the snow and ice pictures of this journey are terrible, 
one in particular, when they had to travel the thirty miles’ stretch 
of ice of Lac Ile i la Crosse, where there is not the slightest shelter- 
place from the merciless wind. The Hudson’s Bay fort at Lake 
Athabasca, or ‘* The Meeting-place of Many Waters,” was but a 
half-way house in the journey, which had Jain through the solemn 
forest or the ice-bound rivers. A terrible march of fifty-six miles 
had brought them to a large marsh upon the forest margin, then 
came a frozen river, and at last a great lake, with rocky, pine-clad 
islands rising from the snowy surface. “ ‘To the east a vast expanse 
of snow-covered sea, with a blue, cold sky-line; to the north a 
shore of rocks and hiils, wind-swept and part covered with dwarf 
firs, and on the rising shore the clustered buildings of a large fort, 
with a red flag flying above them in the cold north blast.” ‘The 
lake was Athabasca, and the fort was Fort Chipweyan, but 
the traveller hailed it as home! One of the most interesting 
chapters in the book is devoted to Athabasca, where many waters 
meet, aud also many systems, for the writer says, ‘ Silurian and 
Devonian approach it from the west ; Laurentian still holds five- 
sixths of its waters in the same grasp as when what is now Atha- 
basea lay a deep fiord along the ancient ocean shore.” Athabasca 
also marks the limits of some great divisions of the animal 
kingdom. ‘The reindeer and that curious relic of an older 
time, the musk-ox, come down near its north-eastern shores, 
for that bleak region known as the “Barren Grounds” 
but a few miles distant. ‘*These auimals never pass to the 
southern end of the lake; the cariboo, or reindeer of the woods, 
being a distinct species from that which iahabits the treeless waste. 
The wood-buffalo aud the moose are yet numerous on the north- 
west and south-west shores.” A marvellous description of the 
Northern Lights over Athabasca is one of the beauties of this 
chapter, over which we linger, as the writer lingered at the fort 
before he faced the wilderness, worse than alone; for here he 
parted with his friends, and set forward with three ill-conditioned 
scoundrels as his human companions, and his noble dogs, especially 
Cerf Vola, as guards and consolers. What a wilderness was that 
in which he camped on March 12, when on every side, far as eye | 
could reach, there lay nothing but hard, drifted snow, and from 

its surface a few dead willows raised their dry, leafless saplings ; 

and in the deep drift of the willow-bushes the men and the dogs 

burrowed until dawn. On the fourth day, they reached the bank 

of the Peace River, of which Captain Butler not unreasonably 

conjectures that many of his readers may never have heard ; 

though it is a great stream of water, and may, some time or other, 

he thinks, be worth fighting for. It rises west of the Rocky 

Mountains, in an almost wholly unknown alpine region, at a pre- 

sumed elevation of 6,000 feet above the sea-level, and issues from 

a lake to begin its course of 2,500 miles to the Arctic Sea. Here 

is the picture of its birth-place, which is also that of the Yukon, 

the Liard, and countless smaller streams :— 

« Situated close to the Pacifie shore, at their source, these rivers 
nevertheless seek far distant oceans. A huge barrier rises between 
them and the nearest coast. The loftiest range of mountains in North 
America here finds its culminating point; the cascade range shoots up 
its voleanie peaks to nigh 18,000 fect above the neighbouring waves. 
Mounts Cri-Hon and St. Elias east their crimson greeting far over the 
gloomy sea, and Ilyamna and Island Corovin catch up the flames, to 
fling them further to Kamchatka’s fire-bound coast.” 


is 





The great Peace River, 200 miles from its source, cleaves the | 


Rocky Mountain chain through a chasm 6,000 feet deep, and then 
for 500 miles it flows in a deep, narrow valley, from 70 to 500 
feet below the level of the surrounding plateau. On its frozen 
roadway the traveller was about to journey, after several laborious 


days, during which he fell in with some Indian tribes, concerning ' 





whom he tells us many interesting truths. Captain Butler 
always has a good word for the Indians; the ‘deep-veined 
humanity” which makes one of the strongest charms of his 
books, as it is a leading trait in his character (his first act 
when he joined Sir Garnet Wolseley was to save some of their 


‘prisoners from being murdered by the Fantees), stirs him to a 


strong sense of the sufferings of the Red Man. Not a line of 
weak sentimentality disfigures his book; he is as far from 


‘that as from the cheap and facile cynicism so frequent in 


English travellers’ remarks upon the people whom it is the 
‘* Anglo-Saxon ” mission to exterminate ; he is simply the witness 
of truth and the advocate of justice. They gained the Peace 
River or Unchagah by a small tributary, and thenceforth turned 
night into day, breakfasting at sunset, dining at midnight, supping 
at sunrise, travelling all night under the steel-blue, starlit heavens, 
and sleeping all day. Here is one of many pictures of that journey ; 
it is not, of course, nearly so striking as that of the passage of the 
Black Caiion, but the latter would not bear curtailing :— 

“ As the dawn broke in the east, and gradually grew into a broader 


, band of light, the huge ramparts of the lofty shores wore strange, un- 


earthly aspects. Six hundred feet above the sea, wind and sun had 
already swept the snow, and the bare hill-tops rose to view, free, at last, 
from winter's covering. Lower down full many a rugged ridge and 
steep, scarped precipice held its clinging growth of pine and poplar, or 
showed gigantic slides, upon whose gravelly surface the loosened stones 
rolled with sullen echo into the river-chasm beneath. Between these 
huge walls lay the river, broadly curving from the west, motionless and 
soundless as we swept with rapid strides over its sleeping waters. 
Sometimes in the early morning, upon those steep ridges, the moose 
would emerge from his covert and look down upon the passing dog- 
trains, his huge, ungainly head outstretched to sniff the tainted gale, his 
great ears lying forward to catch the faint jingle of our dog-bells. Al! 
else was sunk in icy slumber, for only the owl, the moose, the wolf, and 
the raven keep winter watch over the wilderness of the Peace River.” 

Of the dangers of the ice, the awful grandeur of the main range, 
the Inferno-like majesty and horror of the Black Cajon; the 
** Pass,” with its cone 9,000 feet high mirrored in the quiet water ; 
of the hunting and the wreck, of the overwhelming silent beauty 
revealed in the 1,500 miles of travel, we have not space to say 
anything but this: —The book proves that, to use the traveller's 
words, “ the great solitude opeued its soul to him, and in its depths 
he read its secrets.” 





A PRINCESS OF THULE.* 
WE feel as loath to touch this exquisite story with the finger of 
criticism, as we are to enter any chamber of thought or imagina- 
tion hallowed by some sacred tenant that may brighten and be 
glorified by the glance of reverence and joy, but shrinks away 
before the coarser scratiny aud disturbing profanation of a too 
inquisitive investigation. Sheila must needs suffer at the hands 
of the most tender and gentle critic. Jlow can we transcribe the 
nimbus around her head; or paint the light and love that look 
from her brave and gentle eyes; or record the deep sincerity 
and wiuning earnestness of her sweet voice? No words can 
describe the majesty which comes more of the abiding presence 


, Of simple rectitude than of commanding figure, or the beauty 


which is more the radiance of a self-forgetful sympathy— 
almost divine in its great comprehensiveness—than loveliness 
of form or colour, or the grace that springs rather from au 
absolute simplicity of thought and manner and perfect following 
of nature, than from classic outlines, however perfect. Sheila 
must be known to be admired. If we call her beautiful, to 
beauty some will add in imagination the smile of a coquette ; to 
dignity, the look of hauteur; to grace, the movements of self- 
consciousness; to practicality, common-placeness; to high prin- 
ciple, a glance of scorn and contempt; to indifference to rank and 
station, the crudities of ecceutricity ; to sincerity, rudeness; to 
gentleness, an expression of weakness ; to love, the abandonment of 
passion. But Sheila has all these charms and none of these 
defects; she is az perfect as a woman can be, even in fiction ; and 
altogether without that colourless, level impassibleness which is sc 
necessary an attribute of the perfect heroines of ordinary authors. 
We are, therefore, unable to give any sketch of Sheila ; her life must 
be read, and she must dawn and rise gradually upon the conscious- 
ness of the reader to her perfect day. What she is we realise by what 
she says, and still more by what she docs, She herself thinks she is un- 
forgiving, but we cannot agree with her ; she judges herself harshly 
and unfairly, as we might expect. Her judgment, of all else, is right, 
and all that is wropg is her judgment of her judgment. We 
are loath to discuss her even so far, we can almost as little 
bear to drag her before the public as if she were a very dear 
friend ; and yet this office of critic excuses us for lingering with 
her after the book is closed, instead of turning sadly away with 


* A Princess of Thule. Vy William Black. London: Maem‘l'an and Co, 
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as 
the sense of separation and loss. It is seldom that one realises | exercise by means of curiously cunning but quite transparent 
vividly the absorbing selfishness of love, but next to our admira- manceuvres and devices, that only his daughter's deep love failed 
tion of Sheila comes our sense of the cruelty of carrying her away to detect and smile at. We could dwell long on the rugged 
from all to whom she was almost everything to strange scenes tenderness of this old man, and his anxious contrivances and 
where she had no place. Nothing we ever read before generous sacrifices to keep his daughter and son-in-law always 
made us feel so keenly the extravagant presumptuousness of a with him. One other character demands a warm notice ; it is that 
young man’s passion. We have heard a bridegroom called a of Ingram, the disinterested meddler, the ready friend-in-need, 
‘“‘ robber,” but we only smiled at the unreasonably injured tone of | the sententious talker, the dogmatic layer-down-of-the-law to al] 
the complainant ; and we have known the “robber” received his friends, —~even of American law to an American judge. Lis 
with but scant courtesy and with an asperity which it required short stature, hisshabby attire, his little brown face, and bis scrap of 
time and patience to soften, but our sympathy was with the Devonshire doggrel, grow very dear to us, and all the dearer be- 
‘‘ robber,” and we took little trouble to regard the abduction from | cause we can see in the very outset how he buries out of sight his 
the complainant’s point of view. But Mr. Black has not made own love, in view of the growing affection between his clever, 
the beauty of the summer Hebrides more vivid to our imagina- | handsome young friend and his beloved Sheila, so much more suited 
tion than he has the desolation of the bereft home in the to each other in age. 
little sea-girt kingdom, or the solitude of the lovely island| Old Duncan and his quaint and funny stories, and the 
girl in the crowds of the Southern metropolis; and he will | faithful Mairi, cousin and servant to Sheila, and many others, 
have suggested to many a generous man, if it be not worth | must be left for the reader to make acquaintance with for 
his while to consider whether he will not choose his wife | himself, while we pass for a moment, before closing this notice, to 
with at least some little thought for the happiness of those | the unequalled descriptions of Highland scenery which are so 
she leaves behind, and with some reference to her own habits | remarkable and delightful a feature in Mr. Black’s stories, 
and tastes and cherished associations. This desolation of the old | These exquisite passages are strewn broadcast over the first and 
home meets us in the very outset, and very forcibly arrests our third volumes, and never tire. The great plain of the Atlantic— 
A. pe . ye stand yok the point of the island cliff with the | “a pale blue line, still, silent, and remote”—the boom of its huge 
rugged, proud old man, when he waves a last adieu to his only | rollers, or the roar of its breakers, or the glassy surface of its 
child, and follow him as he urges his shaggy horses back through | Summer aspect, are ever in our ears or before our eyes; we can 
the driving rain across the desolate moors and past the lonely detect ‘‘the cold smell of the sea” or ‘‘ the cold fresh scent of 
tarns, to where his old henchman and his boat wait to carry him | seaweed” as we read. Wecan watch the thin haze gathering and 
to his home on the furthest bit of British land that pushes into the | coming near, or the ‘‘ heavy masses of violet cloud stretched from 
Atlantic in the far North. | north to south.” We can admire the never-failing glories of sun- 
We have sought in vain for some weak point in Mr. Black's won- | set-—more glorious in these northern countries that front the west 
derful story. We began tosuspect that our judgment was blinded by | —and the crimson and gold and green of the twilight, and the 
the glamour of the beautiful Princess, or by our love for her, or by | paths of brilliant moonlight that stream across the deep lochs that 
the marvellous glow of those northern twilights, every varying effect indent those silent, lonely shores, and silver the white sands of the 
of which Mr. Black is never tired of describing, nor we of reading. | little bays, and light up with a yellowish grey the distant mountain 
We searched for exaggerations, caricatures, prosiness, repetition, | masses. And scarcely less striking, in contrast with the lambent 
common-place, defective English, anachronisms, anything to save glow of the long summer twilights, are his description of the mists 
our judgment from a weak and unconditional surrender to our and darkness, and storm and driving rain, and dripping eaves 
author, but we searched almost in vain. We thought we had and soaked morasses of a northern winter, cheered by the cosy 
found a vein of alloy when we got to London, and Mrs. Lorraine, | and hospitable interiors, —the fires and the kettle and the whiskey, 
anda common-enough flirtation, but we admit that all these were | which a day of brave battling with the elements in search of fish 
necessary to bring out the great but superficial defects of the hero’s | or game has richly earned. But let us give in Mr. Black’s own 
character, and so reveal the beauty, wisdom, and generosity of his | words of genius a few little scraps of his sketches of dawn and 
wife's nature, and pave the way for the development of his own early morning and day and moonlight and a passing storm, and 
truer and more sterling qualities. And we thought we detected | there leave his never-to-be-forgotten tale :— 
caricature in the dried-up old aunt and her devotion to Marcus “Tere was a small fresh-water lake set round about with rushes, and 
Aurelius; but if we did, it would be hypercriticism to make | far over there in the east lay a glimmer of the channels between Borva 
much of it: or of the adoration of the Jew-boy musician and Lewis. But soon there was another light in the east, high over the 
: te | low mists that lay along the land. A pale blue-grey arose in the 
which seems to us waaeceny and out of taste ; we confess | cloudless sky, and the stars went out one by one. The mists were seen 
a repugnance to Jew-boys with long hair, and impertinently | to lic in thicker folds along the desolate valleys. Then a faintly yellow 
rapturous devotion, and wonderful execution on the piano. But | whiteness stole up into the sky, and broadened anil widened, and 
only one solitary circumstance in the whole book strikes us as behold! the little moorland loch caught a reflection of the glare, and 
bei henalt di ible , : ~ | there was a streak of crimson here and there on the dark-blue surface 
a coe tae Speen, SN, that the dried-up old lady | of the water. Loch Roag began to brighten. Suainabhal was touched 
aforesaid should have ordered her nephew's wife—a woman of com- | with rose-red on its eastern slopes. The Atlantic seemed to rise out 
manding appearance and unmistakable, though modest dignity— of its purple sleep with the new light of a new dawn; and then there 
‘ te . " ‘ 4 | was achirruping of birds over the heath, and tho first shafts of the 
v S. ‘ 2 < 5 * . 
upstair , within five minutes of her firat introduction, to have her sunlight ran along the surface of the sea, and lit up the white wavelets 
hair redressed, to said old lady’s liking, by said old lady’s own | that wore breaking on the beach.” 
maid. Could not Mr. Black have thought of something more) “Early morning at Borva, fresh, luminous, and rare; the mountains 
probable to test the sweet patience of Sheila? But our space is in = oo - emgage ead : — sky; = = 
half filled, and we ha ani athine i ruffed into a darker blue by a lig 2TeCZO rom the west; ant i) 
, y h i got nid - 1g of anyone but Sheila. Hier sunlight lying hot on the red gravel and white shells around Mackenzie's 
husbanc yt on, 18 an admirable picture of a man of genius spoiled house. There is an odour of sweet-brier about, hovering in the warm, 
by his popularity and social powers, and carried away by his im- | still air, except at such times as the breeze freshens a bit, and brings 
pulsive imagination, so that he even imposes largely on himself ‘ yound the shoulder of the hill the cold, strange scent of the rocks and 
6 : “| the sea beyond.” 
Nowhere, however, have we read a more touching 2 striki . ? 
a inti fb x 1} bl hesiest Sead tana striking “He did not talk much to her; and she was so well occupied with 
' escription ng rave anc vicregy ble submission to chastisement than | tho boat that he could regard with impunity the shifting lights and graces 
in that of his childlike docility under the rebuke of his friend, and | of her face and all the wonder and winning depths of her eyes. The sea 
of his manly courage to recover the esteem and love of his, blue around them. The sky overhead had not a speck of cloud in it. 
: . . 3 | The white sand-bays 8 green stretches of pasture, and the far and 
ife by solits 1d. self. a ‘ sey . The whit md-bays, the gr n stretches of } O, 
" ae y solitary bone d self imposed hard work, As a picture of | spectral mountains trembled in a haze of sunlight. Then there was all 
the sincerest humility on both sides, nothing can exceed that of | the delight of the fresh and cool wind, the hissing of the water along 
the accidental reunion of husband and wife on the spot where the boat, and joyous rapidity with which the small vessel, lying over a 
they first met. The old King of Borva, however, is a far more little, ran through the crisply curling waves, and brought into view the 
a = ies babs newer wonders of the opening sea.” 
striking character, because far more unique and far more loveable still hi : 
Hi fic habit of 1 hi ; <i ignaipicags “ And now the moon was still higher in the heavens, and the yellow 
1s : ery aa it of command and his generous hospitality are lane of light that crossed the violet waters of Loch Roag quivered in a 
qualities which Scott has sketched over and over again in his | deeper gold. The night-air was scented with the Dutch clover erowing 
Highland chieftians, but Scott has never united it with the self- — by a — Pod — hear _ ee = the 
a . . aren ° F e piover ca ing, amie lat monotonous plash oO he waves that mur- 
control and impartial justice of a good man, with the anxious, jy yred all around the coast. When they returned to the house, tho 
tender love of old Mackenzie for his one only child—a motherless | darker waters of the Atlantic, and the purple clouds of tho west 
girl—with his quaint ambition to be found cognisant of all that were shut out from sight; and before them there was only the 
was passing in the civilised world, and his still more profound liquid plain of Loch Roag, with its pathway of yellow fire, and far away 
belief in hi h ee 1 ’ panes "ona Pp on the other side the shoulders and peaks of the southern mountains, 
bean own 6 saan ness and worldly wisdom and power of , that had grown grey, and clear, and sharp in the beautiful twilight. 
reading and ruling men’s hearts—a power which he sought to | And this was Sheila’s home.” 
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“But this race to escape the storm was needless; for they were just | 
getting within sight of Barvas, when a surprising change came over the 
dark and thunderous afternoon. The hurrying masses of cloud in the 
west } arted for a little space, and there was a sudden and fitful glimnter 
of a stormy blue sky. Then a strange, soft, yellow, and vaporous light 
shot across to the Barvas hills, and touched up palely the great slopes, 
rendering them distant, ethereal, and cloud-like. Then a shaft or two 
of wild light flashed down upon the landscape beside them. The cattle 
shone red in the brilliant green pastures, The grey rocks glowed in 
their setting of moss. The stream going by Barvas Inn was a streak 
of gold in its sandy bed. And then the sky above them broke into 
great billows of cloud—tempestuous and rounded masses of golden 
yapour that burned with the wild glare of the sunset. The clear spaces 
in the sky widened, and from time to time the wind sent ragged bits of 
yellow cloud across the shining blue. All the world seemed to be on 
fire; and the very smoke of it—the majestic masses of vapour that 
rolled by overhead—burned with bewildering glare. Then, as the 
wind still blew hard, and kept veering round again to the north-west, 
the tiercely-lit clouds were driven over one by one, leaving a pale and 
powers sky to look down on the sinking sun and the sea. The Atlantic 
caught the yellow glow on its tumbling waves, and a deeper colour stole 
ACTOSS be ie slopes and peaks of the Barvas hills. Whither had gone the 
There were still some banks of clouds away up in the north- 








grey: and purples faintly tinged with rose.” 
THE DISCIPLES.* 

Tue volume contains five poems, to which, but for the ill-health of 
the author, a sixth would have been added. We can only regret 
a cause which has prevented not only the completion of the series, 
but also, it is evident, the due elaboration and correction of that 
which has been given to the world. ‘The author would, we are 
sure, resent any supposition on our part that she is putting in a 
plea of ill-health by way of arresting that critical jadgment which 
publication invites, and would much prefer that we should com- 
ment on what seem to us the defects of her work, without refer- 
ence to a cause which may be supposed to have been concerned in 
producing them. At the same time, it is only right that the fact 
of a partially disabling trouble should be known. Such know- 





ledge must affect our estimate of the author’s powers, though not , 


of her actual work. Three of the five poems are lyrical pieces of no 
great length, and not showing much power either of thought or of 
expression, though not wanting in a certain fervour and pathos. 
To the general reader they must be rendered unattractive by their 
obscurity. Everyone of them absolutely wants an explanatory note, 
which is not furnished, to make them interesting, or even intelli- 
gible. There remain the ** Overture,” which, as having apparently 
receive:i the author's correction, we take to represent fairly enough 
her pov tical powers ; and the poem of “ Ugo Bassi,” which isobviously 
incomplete and unfinished. 

The ** Overture,” setting forth the motive and purpose of the 
work, is, in fact, a dedication to Joseph Mazzini:— 

“ He, the Seer, the Master and the Saint, 
Named me his poet, crowned nie laureate 
Of his Republic.” 

Therefore she sings of his ‘* Disciples.” She will not willingly let 
die the names of men the fame of whose devotion has been obscured 
by failure, who gave their lives to the work of which he was the 
master-spirit, but were not permitted, as he was, to see its accom- 
plishment. ‘To some, doubtless, the language of this dedication 
will seem overstrained and extravagant. And yet, even if we 
judge only by the event, Mazzini was a man whose greatness justi- 
fies some fervour of praise. Covered with obloquy or ridicule, pro- 
scribed and outlawed, almost up to the day of his death, never 
appearing in the field of action except to fail, and driven to those 
arts of the conspirator which so discredit a cause in the eyes of 
the world, he yet saw the work of his life accomplished. We may 
well believe that this success was furthered rather than hindered 
by the personal failure of the man; that had the Roman Re- 
public, for instance, not been overthrown by external violence, the 
unity of his country might still be in the future,—and that could he 
have dealt as he wished with the Monarchy, which has been found 
an influence so strongly uniting, Italy might be presenting to-day 
the saine lamentable spectacle which we see in Spain ; but still, it 
is unquestionable that from him came the inspiration without 
which Garibaldi, and Cavour, and the House of Savoy would have 
laboured in vain. Mrs. Ilamilton King speaks of him as the 
“Saint.” The word is associated with feelings and convictions 
which were alien to the mind of Mazzini, but it is nevertheless in 
one sense applicable. Ile had the influence of true disinterested- 
ness and of a purely ideal devotedness over his fellow-men. 
There seemed to radiate from him, as there bas from such 


il in the clear green of the evening sky, they had their distant 


men as Francis of Assisi and Xavier, though from different | 


moral causes, an overmastering power, which brought the hearts 
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of men into an absolute, unquestioning submission to him, a 
power which had for its strength the conviction of a perfectly 
pure and unselfish purpose of life, while it was helped by those 
pleasant characteristics of ‘* the face that none could paint” and 
‘*the voice that none could reach.” Readers who have these 
feelings of sympathy with him, the “ Overture” will interest 
and touch in no common degree. Its literary merits are consider- 
able, though Mrs. Hamilton King wants, just as Mrs. Browning 
wanted, the power of compression and the courage to reject super- 
fluous ornament. We will give an instance of a figure which 
might well be admired, were it properly placed, but which, as it 
stands, only burdens the thought. ‘The author is looking forward 
to a day when her recollection of the great man will be one of her 
most precious possessions, aud says :— 
“When I am old, 
And my eyes fail from following in their flights 
The autumn birds into the far-off heavens,” Xe. 
This would be an appropriate illustration in describing the old age 
of a hunter; here it is simply superfluous. And we must notice 
such a carelessness as the use of such a form as “ meetedst,” which 
it is impossible to account for grammatically. Nor can we but 
think that the poem is disfigured by its fierce denunciations of 
governing classes, denunciations which seem even alien to the 
width of Mazzini’s own political convictions. But after all 
deduction made, there remains a really powerful work, personal 
indeed in its interest, and telling us more of what the writer 
felt about Mazzini, and the work he commissioned her to do, 
than about the teacher himself, but within these limits great. 
Here is a passage which seems to us conceived in a genuinely 
poetical spirit. ‘The author has been telling us that her Master 
had once seemed impatient of her long silence, and of how she 
had justified it to him, and she continues :— 
“ And now I speak, not with the bird's free voice, 
Who wakens the first mornings of the year 
With low sweet pipings, dropped among the dew ; 
Then stops and ceases, saying, * All the spring 
And summer lies before me; I will sleep; 
And sing a little louder, while the green 
Suilds up the seattered spaces of the boughs ; 
And faster, while the grasses grow to flower 
Jeneath my music; let the full song grow 
Vith the full year, till the heart too is tilled,’ 
3ut as the Swan (who has passed through the spring 
And found it snow still in the white North land, 
And over perilous wilds of Northern seas, 
White wings above the white and wintry waves, 
Has won, through night and battle of the blasts, 
Breathless, alone, without one note or cry) 
Sinks into summer by a land at last; 
And knows his wings are broken, and the floods 
Will bear him with them whither God shall will ;— 
And knows he has one hour between the tides ;— 
And sees the salt and silent marshes spread 
tefore him outward to the shining sea, 
Whereon was never any music heard,” 

The poem of ‘* Ugo Bassi” occupies about five-sixths of the 
whole volume. It tells the story of the Italian Revolution of 
1848-9, especially as it culminated in the defence of Rome. It 
aims, in fact, at something of an epical character. Epics which 
have had for their subjects passages of modern history have, for 
the most part, been dreary failures. Lucan made what is perhaps 
the most successful effort, in his /arsalia; and this is redeemed not 


' by the historical narrative, which is indeed far better read in prose, 


but by thesplendid passages with which his genius was enabled to 
adorn it. Mrs. Hamilton King has not succeeded where so many 
have failed. Much of the narrative part of her poem is tedious 
in the extreme, and weare sorry that she did not refer her readers 
to ordinary histories for other parts of her story besides the assault 
and bombardment of Rome, which it was her purpose, had her 
strength permitted, to have related in verse. ‘This tediousness 
she seems to have felt herself; in the narrative passage the 
verse is often halting and unpoetical to a high degree. The 
poem has other faults, the chief of which, perhaps, is 
the want of dramatic propriety. Nothing could be more 
inappropriate than the twenty pages of ethical and metapbysical 
talk, often very abstruse, which Ugo is represented as uttering by 
way of sermon to the inmates of a hospital; uor can any reader 
accept as probable the open and undisguised baseness and 
malignity of the letter in which the Cardinal Lambruschini in- 
structs the Superior of the monastery of San Liverino how the 
troublesome monk may be got rid of. Such a cynical avowal of 
wickedness is simply an impossibility. And the passage about 
Beatrice Cenci, beautiful as it is, seems altogether out of place. 
We should be passing our limits were we to attempt anything 
like an epitome of the story of ‘‘ Ugo Bassi.” It is told bya 
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peasant whom Bassi, thea a monk of the Barnabite Order, has | the Peninsular War, and the campaigu of Waterloo. 


rescued from a starving, fever-stricken village, and who thence- 
forward follows him with an unwavering devotion. One of the 
finest passages in the poein describes the sudden pang of regret 
which strikes through the youth’s he 

for ever :— 


is le 


heart as 





Tho mountain-fuc 
At a sharp wind 
All full and clea 
Amid the sunset 
There was my mot 
Vanished for ever, as another tur 








Took us between the foldings of the hills. 
And in that moment ’ on 1 : seid farewell 
Tor ever to my yout! 1 libe arty 








And to the country of 1 
Cialdolé! the hill th: 

Lies ever, under th 
Where the larks 
And locusts whi 
And all life goeth j 
For some whom I | 
I shall yet find a¢ 
But never, in h 


lave Tove da nr lost on earth 
iy think, In 
1 or earth, Ciald 





The monk had fallen under the ban of his sv 
and speaking too freely. When the movement for Italian liberty 
and unity began, he threw himself heart and soul into it, and 
the story of how he lived aud died for the cause is told with a 
power of pathos and description which makes us regret the more 
the interruption of tedious historical details. If the author could 
have chosen those, and those only, which were really available for 
her purpose, the result would have been something much more 
likely to live than what she has given us. What, for instance, 


could be finer than the following version of what was doubtless a major was sent to the spot. 
making their serjeant-major argued, but without success.” 


real occurrence? ‘The citizens of Bologna are 
offerings for the war,— 
* And still the voice 
And smile of Ugo ansvered every one, 
Till in a moment’s pause, his eyes were fixe. 
Where a girl, poor, but lovelier than the rest 
Stept out barefooted from the swarthier thn 
With grey eyes starry under moonlight bi 
And hair too glorio: e flower or 
To break its litte rin 
3lood of the oe 
Mudkdag the ter 
re stood 
A golden lily among 
But still her hands v 
Was but the blue of 
The e ye s of re ) 
Of the wild rose fle 
And de epene “dl ther: 
Gazing half-sad!y, 
Took from her 
Lifted her w 
Sheaf after sheaf Te it f fi 
Swiftly, all was pars TEX 
And sprang towards Ug 
Laid on avily the clou 1-ii! 
And for a moment 
While those two f 
Were leaning to each o ther in the ligi 
That flushed from each to cach, and then drew back 
With a deep breath, parting without a word.— 
And she was the press. And ere the red 
Had faded from his cheek, pom ar stood 
3efore him. all the pe ople making 
A venerable woman, bowed and 
And of the poorest, holding by th 
A youth with shini 
Almost a child—and 
The last one 
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left me.” “So th 


We can only mention the fine heeitttlon on p. 250, where 
the beauty of nature so strongly contrasts with the misery 


of men; and the exquisitely pathetic scene of the last days of 
Anita, the wife of Garibaldi. We hope that the author’s health 
will permit her to give the poem the revision which is needed to 
make it a finished work. 

CAPTAIN DUNCAN'S HISTORY OF THE ARTILLERY.* 
Tur present volume of Captain Duncan's careful and graphic 
history of the Royal Artillery embraces the period of its most 
distinguished services, though not, perbaps, of its highest efli- 
ciency. It contains the record of its duties during the whole 
series of wars which emerged from the French Revolution, 
including the Duke of York's by no means brilliant campaign in 
Flanders, Sir Ralph Abercromby’s Egyptian expedition, General 
Blomefield’s terribly-effective bombardment of Copenhagen, the 
Irish Rebellion, the South-American and W alcheren expeditions, 
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aving his home 
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, early chapters abound with instances. 


| Common. 


Ti he he tnene 
where honour glows is never slow to nurse a grievance, 
and the Regiment of Artillery, which is as the soul of honour 
as well as the skull of brains to the whole Army, has always been a 
very Job in regard to grievances. Ministers have their foibles, 
and the ways of Departments are not meant to be understood; 
but when there was a separate political Department charged with 
the affairs of the Artillery, and a distinct Minister called the Clerk 
of the Ordnance, their doings and goings-on would seem to haye 
been altogether inscrutable, if not preposterous. Captain Dancan’s 
A certain captain in 1784 
was unable to supply the Department with certificates of the 
deaths of several of his men, who had perished on foreign service, 
An inconsiderate civilian at once ordered his agent to stop the 
captain’s pay “ until the sum of £223 had been paid.” Who can 
wonder at the peg consequence? ‘‘In a letter to the Com- 
maudant of Woolwich from the surgeon of the 4th Dattalion, we find 
that the ill-fated captain ‘ was so violent last night that I had to 
put astrait-waistcoat on him.’” The Clerk of the Cheque seems in 
those days to have been the especial incarnation of all that is evil 
in red-tape and foolscap; and besides being an excruciating pro- 


superiors for thinking ficient in the insolence of office, evidently possessed no mean skill 


in the noble art of self-defence. The Commandant at Woolwich 
had, on a certain occasion, ordered the troops to parade for inspec- 


tion. Seutries were duly posted to keep all strangers off the 
ground. ‘The Clerk of the Cheque, having suddenly descended 


on Woolwich, calmly crossed the proscribed line. ‘* A scuffle was 
observed taking place between a sentry and one of the crowd.” 
The complexion of that ill-fated sentry appears to have been 
somewhat discoloured in consequence. The garrison serjeant- 
Captain Duncan says that “the 
The spectacle of a 
serjeant-major arguing with a Clerk of the Cheque, who has 
just knocked down a sentry, must have been highly diverting to 
the small boys who, in those troubled days, frequented Woolwich 
Argument came to an end; the Clerk of the Cheque 
assumed an attitude, an attitude evidently not unworthy of Tom 
Crib, if we are to judge by the result, which is described by 
Captain Duncan in terms not wanting all the measured dignity 
of military history. ‘From verbal to physical persuasion was 
the next step, and oth the military individuals flung themselves 
ou their civil rival. It was without result; strong in the 
majesty of his office, the Clerk of the Cheque held hi 
ground.” It is the first time we have heard the majesty 
cf office associated with proficiency in the exercise of the 
flexor and extensor muscles, but let that pass. The Com- 
mandant galloped to the scene. Ie issued orders. ‘The Clerk 
siniled the supercilious smile of office. ‘The Commandant heed- 
lessly appealed to the logic of fists. The result is indicated in 
throbbing terms by Captain Duncan :—“ It wasan awful moment; 
is he reads of it the student’s blood runs cold, for the battle 
sad now condensed into a fight for the superiority of the Civil over 
the Military branch of her Majesty’s Ordnance. And for the moment 
Clerk of the Cheque prevailed,—pushing the Commandant on 
one side, he swaggered across the enclosure.” While the Com- 
mandant and serjeant-major were closeted with the surgeon, the 
clerk superintended the parade. Subsequently it is recorded that 
he was obliged to apologise. It might have been wiser perhaps to 
have transferred this Ajax of the desk to the combatant side of 
the department. ‘The memory of a certain Brigade-Major Mac- 
leod is fondiy cherished by the Artillery, because he proved on 

ore than one occcasion more than a match for the Clerk of the 
Orduance and all his clerks. ‘Gentle irony” was his vein. 
Here is an instance of its exercise :— 


3 


~) 


the C 


“* \ negro, named James Buchanan, presented himself at the Ordnance, 
and requested assistance, on the plea that he had been employed during 
the war as a labourer with one of the companies on serviee. The cas» 
was referred to the brigade-major, who replied that no such man was to 
be Somme on the rolls of the men soemployed. The man still adhering 
to his statement, was told to go to Woolwich and endeavour to substan- 
tiate it. On doing so he was at once recognised by Captain Macleod as 
a man who had done duty with his own company, and he reported 
accordingly. The opportunity could not be resisted, and some official 
of the Board at once wrote an oifensive demand for explanation of the 
contradictory statements made by the brigade-major. With quiet 
sarcasm, Captain Macleod wrote, ‘The Bo: ard will easily understand 
my inconsistency in disclaiming one day and acknowledging the next, 
when I inform them that their petitioner has acquired the name of James 
Bachanan by being christened since his arrival in England.’” 

No wonder the Artillery pined for foreign service and for war with 
a peculiar zeal. Not only glory, promotion, and allowances were 
to be gained, but the Board was to be left behind. 

The first experience of the Artillery abroad in the series of wars 
which followed the French Revolution were certainly not happy. 
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They were at Toulon in 1793,—Major Koehler, Lieutenant Brady, 
and a company of gunners. On the other side, as everyone knows, 
there was a young Corsican artillery officer, destined to turn the 
linstock into a sceptre. The Royal Artillery, in consequence, 
gracefully retired from Toulon. They were also with the Duke 
of York in Flanders, a campaign somewhat disgraceful to 
the British arms, and the memory of which it needed 
Waterloo to wipe out, as it apparently has effectually done, 
from our memory. Strange that it should have been on this 
ground that Wellington first went under fire, in the battle in 
which the English were defeated by the French at Boxtel, by 
which Breda, Bois-le-Duc, and Bergen-op-Zoom fell all at once 
into Pichegru’s hands. The Duke’s defeat at Pufileck promptly 
followed. Venloo fell on the 28th October, Maestricht on 
the 5th November, Nimeguen on the 8th. 
Pichegru, scorning the courtesies of winter quarters, carried his 
army across the frozen Waal; and then, says Captain Duncan, 
“commenced a retreat which, for misery, discomfort, and losses 
we have compared with the French retreat from Moscow, although 
on a much smaller seale.” During this luckless campaign, after 
the capture of the village of Vaux, one of the companies of the 
Artillery corps received, says Captain Duncan, ‘‘an honour un- 
precedented in the former or subseqnent annals of the Regiment.” 
The Duke of York was so struck by the gallantry and skill dis- 
played by the battery now classed as No. 4 Battery, 7th Brigade, 
that ‘‘he made the whole army form up on the field of battle 
while the company marched past him.” The method was melo- 
dramatic, but it was probably bis Royal [ighness’s harmless hope 
pour encouragcr ‘cs autres. After much misery, greatly aggravated 
by the strong sympathy of the Belgian and Dutch peasantry with 
the French, the British Army at last reached Bremen, and 
embarked, thed,” according to Captain Duncan, “+ by the 
sympathy of ail classes in England, and ultimately by a hearty 
welcome home.” 

The Artillery seems to have seriously profited by the rough 
lessons of ‘Tou'cn and Flanders, and undeniably distinguished 
itself in a very igh degree when it next crossed fire with the 
French in Egyy*. In all the operations of that brilliant six months’ 
campaign, from the disembarkation at Aboukir to the surrender 
of Cairo, the Artillery played a principal part, and the capture of 
1,25l cannon from the enemy, chiefly through their action, 
formed a tropy such as had never before been heard of at 
Shooter’s Hi!!l, The prestige of invincibility, so far as 
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gO 


British soldiers were concerned, deserted the French standards | 
in Egypt, thorgh the Walcheren campaign was yet wanting | 
to satisfy all loyal Britons that the administration of the | 


Army left much to be desired. The siege of Copenhagen 
was in those days regarded as a very masterly performance. 
We have perlays improved somewhat since. We should hardly 


a British army nowadays before discovering that a 


a 
} 


sacrifice 
Prince of the 
trying the Prince by court-martial for being beaten. 
hardly wreathe cur Armstrongs with laurels for having, in the 
words of General Blomefield’s despatch, poured ‘‘six thousand 
shells and carcases from mortars, howitzers, and guns, during 
the short period of two nights and one day,” into the little city 


of Copenhagen, so that it was set on fire and kept burning | 


all through the bombardment, and 1,500 of the inhabitants 
were killed in the streets;—for which General Blomefield | 


was made a Barouct, and the army received the thauks of Parlia- 
ment. The Peninsular War was, 
and armament which it has ever since maintained. In the 
arming of the lines of Torres Vedras, at the crossing of the Douro, 
in the unequal duel with the French artillery at Talavera, at 
Albuera, Barrose, Salamanca, Vittoria, the Artillery invariably 
carefully prepare! the way in which the Duke's battles were 
generally won at the end, by the stern pressure of the infantry 
line bristling with bayonets. Captain Duncan supplies much 
evidence that the Artillery officers of that time were not merely 
men of high intelligence and expert efficiency in their arm, who 
learned a lesson in every victory and in every check, but that 
among them a chivalrous disinteresteduess prevailed not so common 
in the other branches of the Service. It must be admitted their 
sieges were not fortunate. But the sieges of the Peninsular War 
must be judged by aspecial standard. The object of the besieging 


force at Badajoz, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Burgos was to take the | 


town without damaging the inhabitants, who were our allies, 
garrisoned against their will by the French. Sucha bombardmert 
as should promptly effect a breach at a given point, and then 
the storm, comprised all that was attempted. 





Early in January, 


Diood knew nothing of war, or at least without 
We should 


however, the school which | 
trained the Britis Artillery to that perfection of skill, discipline, | 


In the early | 


sieges at least this was not even attempted with adequate 
|force, there being no sufficient battering train. Burgos, 
last but one of Spanish sieges, was one of the Duke's few 
| mistakes, perhaps the most considerable of them. He was 
| magnanimous enough at the time to exonerate the Artillery from 
| any share in the blame, but he seems to have borne them a grudge 
| ever after. And, indeed, the Artillery used to complain, and 
| Captain Dancan’s book formulates the complaint, that the Duke 
| never understood the true uses of artillery, rarely gave them their 
| proper opportunity in action, aud never acknowledged the full 
credit to which they were eatitled. At Vittoria, where the mass- 
ing of English artillery largely contributed to the victory, and 
where the Duke has hitherto generally got the credit of its happy 
| disposition, it is now evident, from a letter of Colonel Dickson's 
which Captain Duncan cites, that it was simply owing to the 
j nature of the country aud the want of roads that so many 
| batteries found themselves brought into action together. 

When the Duke occasionally lost his usually imperturbable 
temper, it may be admitted that he lost it with a vengeance. The 
| Avtitlony had on several occasions to complain of those violent 
lesions of his habitual serenity. One which they felt most poignantly 
was the arrest of Norman Ramsay, the Dayard of the corps, 
for alleged neglect of orders, the day after the battle of Vittoria. 
It was a mistake, and the Duke persisted in his mistake against 
all remonstrances, yet did not bring the officer to trial. His com- 
rades believed that Ramsay never was the same man afterwards, 
and cherished his memory when he fell at Waterloo with a certain 
morose tenderness. But the battle of Waterloo itself was the 
cause of a grievance on the part of the Artillery against 
the Duke, which, as it only came to be fully known 
two years ago, when almost all the actors in the event re- 
ferred to had passed away, will not cause all the heartburning 
it might once have given rise to. ‘The readers of the Duke's 
despatches are well aware what a poor opinion he had of the 
famous victory which was the crowning glory of his fame, and 
especially how ill he thought of his army, with the exception of 
| some of the old Spanish regiments. He seems at the time to have 
(thought worse of the conduct of the Artillery than of any other 
_ part of his force. In a letter to Lord Mulgrave, published by the 
| present Dake in a supplementary volume of Despatches, he says, 
| after relating that his orders to the Artillery were not to engage 
| artillery, but to fire only when bodies of troops came under their 








fire :— 

“Tt was very difficult to get them to obey this order. The French 
cavalry charged, and were formed on the same ground with our 
artillery in general, within a few yards of our guns, In some 
| instanees they were in actual possession of our guns. We could not 
| expect the artillerymen to remain at their guns in such acase, But 1 
had a right to expect that the officers and men of the artillery would do 
as I did, and as all the staff did, that is, to take shelter in the squares 
| of the infantry till the French cavalry should be driven off the ground, 
either by our cavalry or infantry. But they did no such thing; they 
ran off the field entirely, taking with them limbers, ammunition, and 
everything: and when, in a few minutes, we had driven off the French 
eavalry, and had regained our ground and our guns, and could have 
made good use of our artillery, we had no artillerymen to fire them; 
| and, in point of fact, I should have had no artillery during the whole 
| of the latter part of the action, if I had not kept a reserve in the coui- 

mencement.” 


But he adds in the next breath (for evidently the Duke was of two 
minds in the matter, and had each mind quite made up) :—* The 
Artillery, like others, behaved most gallautly; but when a mis- 
| fortune of this kind has occurred, a corps must not be rewarded.” 

The difficulty of reconciling the Duke’s two minds is exquisitely 
brought to a head in this sentence. But he goes on until he at last 
produces an absolutely antithetic muddle :— 

“It is on acsount of these little stories which must come out that I 
object to all the propositions to write what is called a history of the 
Battle of Waterloo. If it is to be a history, it must be the truth, and the 
whole truth, or it will dono good..... . - Tho fact is, that the army 
which gained the battle of Waterloo was an entirely new one, with the 
exception of some old Spanish troops. Their inexperience occasioned 
the mistakes they committed, the rumours they circulated that all 
were destroyed because they themselves ran away, and the mischief 
which ensued ; but they behaved gallantly, and I am convinced if the 
thing was to be done again, they would show what it was to have the 
experience of even one battle.” 


Captain Duncan produces much excellent evidence from de- 
spatches and official records to show that the Commander-in- 
Chief's mind, based upon the reports of the officers in command 
under him, had come to the conclusion that the Artillery behaved 
at Waterloo with its usual bravery and good discipline ; but we fear 
the historical student will, all the same, to the end of time, have au 
unpleasant impression that the little man with the keen blue vye, 
whose brain bore the chief stress of that long, grim day, more 
than once saw from the core of one of those staunch infantry 
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squares which won it, certain artillerymen taking means to ensure 


their living to fight another day. 
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Westminster Review has a wel 
the essay on “ Medical Chari ty: t 
ollected, and 
way, are simply amazing. In the first place, there is the nwnber of 
persons provided in the metropolis with gratuitous medical relief. The 
rether amount to 1,200,000, out of a total 
th the district included in the metropolitan | 
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in and out-patients taken 
population (the figures deal wi 
police circle) of about 4,000,000, 
the recipients of this charity must be disqualified for 
Paupers, who 
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a vast number of 
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their subscriptions, often inadequ 
A propos of this, we 
f the firm, 


1 . 


haying 


work-people. 
the world knows 
following :—“ A physician 
ing the facts, stated recently at a public meeting that the well-] 
brewers, Messrs, Truman, Hanbury, and Co., subscribe a considerable | 
sum annually to the London Hospital, and thus secure medical and 

surgical attendance gratuitously for all the men employed in their large 

establishment ; and not only for the nen, but for their wives (whom the 

hos} al and surgical attendance during 
their confinements! Very likely Messrs. 


Truman save | 
nothing by the arrangement, but that it must have a pauperising effect 


we 





ital actually supplies with medi 


) and families.” 






on their workmen can hardly be doubted. This is, indeed, one of the alarm- 
ing features of the system. The man who begins by getting ¢ his physic 
for nothing soon tries to get his food in the same way. Then there is the 
pe ry question. The total income of these medical charities is not 
less than a million, and curiously enough, considering the urgent appeals 





that are being constantly made to the public, very considerably excceds 
A ] t : 











the expenditure. The cost varies in different establishments so largely 
as to imply extravagance in some quarters. The cost of land, construc- 
tion, and furniture for the six hospitals under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Asylum Board amounted to £45 ao 0, For this 4,271 beds 
ir On the other hand, St. Thom Hospital will cost half- 
a- 1 will contain 600 beds, Doubtless it is a fine building, 
but this a large pr to "e must refer the reader to the 
rticle, assuring him that he 1 find it well worth perusal. With 
this may be mentioned another, “ Third-Class Passenger Traflic.” 
We only hope that it will rouse the managers of the southern lines 


to follow the example set by those 
tblie 
found it unprofitable. 
“The Metropolitan Police and a fourth, more political in its 
hearing, with “The Working Classes. 
one article on the “ Autobiogray 
of ** The Disestablishment and i Dise n 

is nothi 


ought to be aware that the er parte statisiies of 
‘ 


of the northern, who have given the 
: 


1int of cheap trains, and have 





really good accomux » way 
i¢ same class deals with 





System,” 





iterature is represented by 
hn Stuart Mill.” The writer 
dowment of the Church of England’ 


Ue 


Nonconformist ave 





uwguments to advance. 
the 


ng in the way of facts o1 


new 





hardly admissible as the basis of an argument. Even these he does not 
appear to understand. He states, for instance, “In newer towns 
vhere the population is inereasing—e.g., as Cardiff, Bradford, and 
Merthyr—it [the Established Chureh] supplies sittings for 7-7 per 
cent. only, while the Dissenting Churches supply sittings for from 
84 to 80 per cent.” That at any populous place there are sitting: 
for nearly 96 per cent. of the people is a statement simply ludi- 


if 
wl correct 

We 
f writ 
hristian communities from t] 
Missions to tl 
ynalists of the 


ground that it is * the sect whi 


Of course the meaning of the statement, iether 
, is that so much per cent. of the zncrease is provided for. 
the not unnatural 


of C 


crous, 
or n¢ 
may note as another instance of ignorance 0 Ts 
wie regard the history and condition 
outside, that the author « 
hen” praises the Cong 


liberal of English sects,” partly 


ie 
ic 
st 


"hh 


an article on “Christian 


as being “one m 


atic 








on the 







counts Dr. Davidson among its ministers.” This is much the same 
thing as it os be to give similar praise to the Church of England as 
“counting Mr. Voysey among its ministers.” 

Vietor and Vanquished. By Mary ‘il Hay. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—This is a pretty story, with a i t confusion in its law; but 
thatis not a very serious fault in a lady’s novel. The devotion and ex- 


ler tolerant of the /aches of the 


entitled to more pity than blame. 





piation of the sistermake the 1 
brother, indeed ri; } 
Miss Hay deserves praise for the high t 
woman under the influence of deep 
a “tawny 


very 





who is hteou 





tone of her story, and for the 
courage with which she depicts a 
ruling love, inspired by neither a “ viking,” a “ centaur,” 
t,” or a * beau sabreur,” but merely by her own brother, who is in ' 


and 
gian 








misery and dis; 
better construct 


race. The interest is well sustained, and the plot is 
ed than that of Miss Day’s first novel. 

see rs on Trees: a Popular < tecount of their Nature and Use. 
Mary and Eliz: 
but comprehensive shoo is one of the most } 
Ite Lins 
sven distinct 


By 
ae 

(Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.)\—This smal] 
erfect compilations we haye 


tbeth Kirby. 


t4] nt 
with eareful, 2 


a minute, 
cinds of trees, by 


ever met 1. 
tion of forty-s 
the characteri 
the habits of each. Toa great 
attractive 
uns, the 


lunirably written descrip. 
th the reader is taught 
ry, an 





respective d, so to Speak, 
conveyed in a 
any anecdotes, 
of famous individuals 


through all 





formation 


slaar v; , « lded 7 
clear, easy, and { sug- 


gestions, associat! history 
and the story of the life of trees 

those wonderfully and variously natural 
will be a source of profound pleasure and val The 
numerous illustrations are very good, especially the “Chestnut Tree of 
a Hundred Horses” in the forest on Mount Etna, the common ash, 
cedar of Lebanon, and tho sophora. 


among trees, 


its stages. To lovers of 
obj this book 
» information. 
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being the balance of £100,000, constituting 


ISSUE OF 695 EIGHT PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE BONDS OF £100 EACH, 





the First Mortgage, and secured by a first 


charge on the entire undertaking and property of the 


CADIZ WATERWORKS 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Bonds are redeemable within three years, namely, on Ist October, 1876, at €110 per Debenture of 
£100, being a Bonus of £10 each. 


Price of Subscription, Par, 


Interest is payable quarterly in each year, by 


er £100 per Debenture. 


Coupons attached to Debentures, viz., on the 


Ist January, Ist April, lst July, and Ist October. 


Calculating the Bonus of £10 per Debenture, the retura to subscribers will be nearly 12 per cent. per annum on the amount 
invested during the three years’ term of the Bonds. 





DIREC 
William Hawes, Esq., F.G.S., Chairman, 
James Brunlees, Esq., M.LC.E. 
Henry W. Ch'sholm, Esq. 


BANKERS—Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, at 


TORS. 
Samuel Slater, Esq. 
Senor Don J. G, Y. Gutierrez. 
Senor Don A, A. Jimenez. 


ul Co., 15 Lombard street, E.C,, London, 


SOLICITORS—Messrs G, §. and H. Brandon, 15 Essex s rcet, Strand, W.C., London, 


ENGINEER—Valentine G, Bell, Bsq., C.E., 


6 Westminster chambers, &.W., London. 


CONTRACTORS—Messrs E. W. Barnett, M.P., and H. Gale, 3 Westminster chambers, 8.W., London. 


AUDITORS—Messrs Chatteris, Nicols, and Chatteris, 


1 Gresham buildings, Basinghall street, E.C., London. 


BROKERS—Messrs George Burnand and Co., 69 Lombard street, E.C,, London, 
SECRETARY—Mr B. G. Kinnear. 
OFFICES—4 Skinner’s place, Queen Victoria street, E.C., London. 


The Directors invite subscriptions for £69,600 Eight per Cent. First | 
Mortgage Debenture Bonds (veing the balance of £100,000 constituting 
the entire Debenture capital of the Company), in bonds of £100 each, 
payable as follows :— 

£sa4 

10 CO on application. 

30 0 0O on allotment. 

20 0 © on 2nd March, 1874. 
20 O G on Ist April, 1874. 
20 O O on Ist May, 1874. 


100 0 0 

Subscribers will have the option of paying up all the instalments on 
allotment, and will te thereby entitled to interest at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per annum on the amount of each Bond from the Ist January 
last. 

The Debenture Bonds are issued redeemable within three years, viz., 
on the Ist October, 1876, at £110 per Debenture, being £10 bonus per 
Debenture. 

Reckoning such bonus of £10 per debenture, the return to subscribers 
will be nearly 12 per cent. per annum on the amount invested. 

Ccupons for the interest at 8 per cent. per annum will be atiached, 
payable quarterly, on the Ist January, Ist April, lst July, and Ist 
October in each year, at the bank of Messrs Roburts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard street, London. 

The ordinary share capital of the Company is £150,000, of which the 
sum of £56,430 has been allotted, and the sum of £61,740 has been ap- 
propriated for the payment to the contractors, pursuant to the terms of 
the conti act for the works; and £200,000 in Preferred Shares, of which 
£184,430 has been allotted. 

The £100,000 Debentures, of which the £69,600 now offered for 
subscription form part, constitute the whole of the Debenture capital 
of the Company, and are a first charge, bcth for principal and interest, 
en the entire undertaking, taking precedence over all the share capital 
of the Company, both ordinary anc preferred, 

The payment thereof is secured by a first mortgage of the whole un- 
dertaking duly executed to trustees on behalf of the intended ben4- 
holders, securing the payment of the interest, principal, snd bonus, 
The Directors have satisfaction in announcing that the Engineer of the 
Company left England for Cadiz on the 8th instent, with the object of 
remaining on the spot until the works are opened, expected to be in 
about three months. 

The following is an estimate of the minimum income of the Company, 
based on a constzuption of only !2 gallons per head per diem, or less 
than one-half the daily consumption per head of London, Paris, Berlin, 
Madrid, and other large cities. 

The population to be supplied being 133,000, and the 
rate allowed by the tariff Leing 3s 6d per 1,000 gal- 
lons to private consumers, and Is {9d per 1,000 gallo ns 
to the municipality, and tke gratuitous supply being 
285,120 gallons per diem, the gross revenue will 
ee EE RED RAEN DE - £62,800 0 0 

Deduct working expenses estimated at 
34d per 1,000 gallons on the total sup- 
ply of 582,540,000 gallons.......ccceeeee £7,859 0 O 

And setting aside 10 per cent. for a re- 
serve fund and renewal of works 5491 0 0 

—— ——<—— Ss s113,580 0 0 





Leaving a net annual reverue of £19,420 0 0 








Issue of 696 Eight per Cent. First Mortyave Debenture Bonds of 


MORTGAGE, and secured by a FIRST CHARGE on the entire Unde 


The CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, 





The amount required for the interest or the entire debenture capital 
of the Company being only £8,000 per annum, the est’'mated net in- 
come, as above-mentioned, is more than six times the amount required 
for the same. 

In anticipation of the early completion of the works demand for water 
has already commenced, and the resident officers of tie Company aro 
now actively engaged in concluding contracts with the municipalities 
and householders for the supply of the water. 

Copies of the concessions and of the mortgage for bprey | the bond- 
holders may be seen at the offices of Messrs G. S. and H. Brandon, 
No. 15 Essex street, Strand, W.C., London, the Solicitors of the Com- 
pany. 

Provisional scrip certificates will be issued upon allotment, and 
will be exchanged for the bonds after due payment of all the instal- 
ments. 

Failure to pay any instalment at the due date will render all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Applications on the enclosed form, accompanied by a deposit of £10 
per Bond, may be made to the Company's bankers, Messrs Robarts, 
Lubbock, and Co, Lombard street, E.C.; to the brokers, Moe-srs 
George Barnand and Co., 69 Lombard street, E.C.; or to the Secretary, 
at the office of the Company. 

In view of the ample margin of security presented by the large s] 
capital of the Company, and of the approaching completion of the 
undertaking, the Directors feel warranted in recommending the 
Bonds now offered as an unusually well-secured and profitable in- 
vestmeat.—By order, 


ire 


B. G. KINNEAR, Secretary. 
No. 4 Skinner’s place, Queen Victoria street, E.C. 
London, |6th January, .874. 





CADIZ WATERWORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 


10 the Directors of te Cadiz Waterworks Company, Limited 


GENTLEMEN,—Having paid the sum of pounds, being £10 
- Bond on my application for Debenture Bonds of £100 
vac wh of the Cadiz Waterworks C Company (Limited), I request you to 
all t to me that or any less number of the said Bonds, and I hereby 
agree to accept the same, and to pay the further instalments in respect 
of such Bonds at the times menti-ned in the prospectus dated 1léth 
January, 1874. 

Name (in full) 





Address .....00- coors 

Profession (if any) ....0-s00 eoerescece — 
Date ccccccccccsceoee ovee.cesccescecsecesese Is7t 
Signature ......cccccece voveccccevececesecsoosccs 


(Form to be signed if the applicant wishes to pay up in full on al 
ment.) 
I dsire to pay up the above Debentures in full on allotment. 


£100 each, being the Balance of £100,000, constituting the FIRST 
rtaking and Property of 


Limited.—NOTICE is hereby 


given that the SUBSCRIPTION LISTS for the above will be CLOSED on TU ESDAY next, the 27th inst., for London, and on WEDNESDAY 
next, the 28th inst., for Country applications.—By order.—London, 22nd January, 1574. 


f SKINNER'’S PLACI 





OFFICES: 





»} QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, F.C. 
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| ioe MEDICAL SERVICE.) 


INDIA OFFICE, 19th January, 1874. 
NOTICE is hereby given that an Examination for 
Eighteen Appointments as SURGEONS in her 
Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London, on the 16th of February, 1874 
Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
together with information regarding pay and re 
allowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be obtained 
on written application to the Military Secretary, India 
Office, S. W. T. T. PEARS, Major-General, 
Military Secretary. 





peBuc WORKS’ DEPARTMEN 
INDIA. 
EXAMINATION for =" APPOINTMENTS in 
1874. 


Candidates intending to present themselves at the 
Examination already advertised as to be held after 
Faster, 1874, are requested to send their names without 
delay to the Secretary of the Public Works’ Depart- 
ment, India Office, London, S.W., in order that the 
forms required to be filled up may be forwarded 
immediately. They must be British-born subjects, 
not exceeding the age of 24 on July 1, 1874, of sound 
constitution, and of good moral character, and must 


have been employed not Jess than eight months as | 


pupils or assistants under a civil or mechanical 
engineer. 
India Office, November, 


gee and £100. The above 
sums are offered for the best and second-best 
ESSAYS on 
“BRITISH wag ot POLICY, and A RESULTS to 
NDIA and C HIN 

Sir C WARLES E. TREVELYAN, Sir 1. BARTLE FRER 
and Sir Lovrs MALLET have kindly consented to ac “t 
as Adjudicato 
AYS 


1873. 








INTENDED for 






AIlLE 
to be in the hands of one of the al 1ed ge nt! e- 
men, or of J. W. PEASE, Esq., M.P., G 3S 
gton, London, ! » dist of 





id to 


he name 





Each Essay to be signed by a motto 
have with it a sealed envelope cont 
and address of the writer. 

The result of the adjudication will be pu 
the papers wherein this advertisement appes 

All Essays, except those to w ch | the Prizes are 
awarded, will be re turned to the w s, but use may 
be made of the facts contained in any. 

The Essays will be judged, not so much by literary 
merit, as by the value of the information couveyed, 








plished in 


urs. 







and of the conclusions arrived at. 


TAN 


ARTS, 


Moral 


GRADUATE in 
and Mental and 
tant C 


TED, a 


Professor in Latin 










Philosophy, for Doveton Prote le Madras. 
Salary, ) per annum, with £100 for : and 
outiit. Testimonials to be forwarded im 









Dr. URQU HART, 
. “1h ition to 
juhart, A 
arke, E 








>} Man 
Grey 
M ISS CASSAL REOPENS her School 
J on WEDNESDAY. 21st of JANUARY 
Nege Villas, South Hampstead, N.W. 


K! ING EDWARD'S 
BROMSGROVE, 

Head Master—HERBERT MILLINGTON, M.A. 

Annual Elections to valuable Scholarships, 

the Sehool and at Oxford. 

to the HEAD MASTER. 


CLERGYMAN, M.A., Trin. Coll., 
Cant. (Math, Hon. and Theol. Student), ex- 
ienced in Tuition, PREPARES PUPILS, either at 
own residence or theirs, for all Competitive Ex- 
aminations. the Cniversities, and Public Schools, A 

Young < il - ay be taken into the house.—Addres 
ss John's Parsonage, St. John's Wood, 


SCHOOL, 








Ther 
tenable ¢ 
Apply 

















Bee CATION.—A VACANCY will be 

filled on reduced terms in a select Educational 
young Gentlewomen are being 
great experience, aided by 


Home, where a few 
trained by Two Ladies of 
able Masters and Lecture rs, 

The house (a nobleman’s man 
beautifully fitted, warmed throu 
large and picturesque pleasure- 





ion) is spacious and 
shout, surrounded by 
rounds, commanding 



















extensive land and sea vie situation elevate ad. 
sheltered, sunny, and sing he > althy : air dry, 
mild, an d bracing: sea-! cows 
kept; eral diet; Pa an Governe : large 
L Seary, Museum, Works of Art, and other aids to 
culture. References excharge 
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Address “X, X.," 1 on Road, 2 Park, 


S., London. 
JASY 


y | 
HOW. ARD and SONS, Manufacturers, solicit an 
inspection of their Steck, which is of the most varied 
descript se 
26, & 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LO NDON, W., 
PATENTE 
WOOD TAPESTRY, PARQUET FLOORING, 
AND CARPET, 
Decorators and Cabinet-Makers by 
VOUGHS, COLDS, PAINS, in the 


( ) ¢ HEST IRTNESS cf BREAT , PHI EGM. 
—Two of Dr. LOCOCK’'S FUL M ONIC Ww AFERS give 


CHAIRS AND SOFAS. 














ES OF 


Steam Power. 


















an d ne rvous 
rs and public 
2 gandst rength- 
nt taste. 1s 13d. § 
LH me liciue-yeu dors. 











Sold by: 


COMP ETITION are | 


view 


UBURBAN RACES,— An} 
Association is in process of formation with a 
to purge the Turf. Residents and owners of 

the suburbs of London are earnestly 





property in 


| requested to report their views to the undersigned, 


NT in| 


and to 7 pply him with information as to the character 
of Race <3 which occur in their neighbourhood. 
Scammaat ations will be strictly held as cuntidentia), 
if it be desired. 
F. DU PRE THORNTON, 
i 3 Victoria Street, S.W 
Hi SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The TWELFTH WINTER 
EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the 
MEMBERS is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall East. ‘Ten till ye. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 


6 Ts SHADOW of DEAT H,.”"— 
Painted by Mr. HOLMAN TIUNT.—NOW on 
VIEW, from Ten till Five.—39s Old Bond Street.— 
Admittance, Is. 
HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CUATTERTON. 
Last Six Weeks. JACK -IN-THE- BOX; or, 
Harlequin Little Tom Tucker, Grand Christmas Comic 
Pantomime, will be performed every evening. Pre- 
ceded by the farce of HIDE-AN D-SEEK. Joors open | 
at half-past 6, commeuce at 7. Prices from 6d'to £5 5s. 


Teeti: 







Hon. See. 








| 


| Morning Performances every Monday, Wednesday, and 





| tion of letters. 


Saturday. Children and Sehools at half-price to all 
parts of the Theatre, Upper Gallery excepted, ou pay- 
ment at th » doors—Morning Performances only. 
open at half-past 1, ce —— weat 2. Due notic 











gi iven of the ival of AMY ROBSART. Box Oftice | 
ven from 19 till 5 daily. 
r TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, | 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and ©O., 


FACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 & 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXUIBITION MEDALS, 1551, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1363. 


\NU 





CARPET M 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in Ove Piece 
< INAHAN’S.LL.WHISK 
~ celebrated and most delicious ol mellow spirit 


is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
4 od 7 i 


re 





nk label, and cork bran 
“ KIN AHAN'S LL 
le Depot, 20 Great Titch 





i 
WHISKY.” 
leld Street, Oxford | 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
1 _ largest holders of Whisky in the world, Their 
OLD TRISH WHISKY is ree ended by the medical 
profession in preference to ch _ Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and eas x 
and quotations may 
s. DUNVLLLE and 
t: orat their London ¢ \Atives, i i Be aufort 
Strand, W.C. 


YODRIGU ES’.—MONOGRAMS, 

& ALMS, CRESTS, and ADDRESSES Des 
and Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, 
MONOGRAMS artistically designed for 


NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in 
Silver, and Colours, in the highest style of _. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE C ARDS pri inted for 4s “Ga. 











tion, 





igued, 





and ECCENTRIC 
any combiua- | 


stamped in 
Gold, 





BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST CARDS, and LNVITA- 

TIONS in great variety. 

HENRY RODRIGUES’, 

HERALDIC DesIGNeR, and ENGRAVER 
to the Royal Fam 

42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


| Ree LD’S PATENT * OZOKERIT” 


STATIONER, 





W. 


CANDLES. 

IMPROVED IN COLOUR—IMPROVED IN Bur 
Made in all Sizes, and 

SOLD E nd ERYWHERE. 


NING. 


pow LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for 





pre the growth, tori improving, 
and | beautifying the Human | Price 3s 6d, 7s, 
lu equal to four small), and 21s per bottl 

L(eq 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


soothing, cooling, and purifying, eradicates all Cuta- 



















neous Eruptions and Diseolou ons, and realises a 
Healthy Purity of the Skin. Price 4s 6d and 8s 61 
per boitie. 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
or Pe arl Dentifrice. imparts 2 Pearl-like whiteness to 





ts of incipient 

ves a pleasing 
4] per box. 
\sk any Chemist or Pesteme or fe wlands’ A 
and see that their signature is in Red Ink « 





wrapper of each, without which none are genuine. 

Yy° oD NGS ARNICATED CORN and 
3UNION PLAISTERS > be . ver invented 

ate ease and rem Vv th 

Price 6d‘and is per 


getically 

















isk for Young 8. 


pieces, 


| ornamentc 





and consequently 
ments which se: 
invalid, 
folded r¢ 
be ata 
t 


Sh PALL-RAEE 


This RESTAURANT is removed to more Spacious 
and commodious Premises, 

14 REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, 

(embracing the late GALLERY of ILL USTRATION. 

which is now available for Regimental Dinners and 

similar parties). ; 
Entrance to private rooms in 
Open for Suppers, as before, 

liceuce. 


re AL-EC ONOMIS! NG STOVES.— 





Carlt 


yn Street adjace: at, 
nder an Exemption 


Fenders, Fireir 1en Ranges, Chimney. 
and C yal-boxes [AM 8S. BURTON be 
w attention to his large stock of the above 
lly to Two NEW PATENT r STOVE S for ec 
mising the use of coal (while in 
heat), which can be j 
rooms. In one of these sto. 











JNO- 
-asing the amount of 
ration in his sh Ow- 


secn 





the coal consum lis 


| only one pound per hour. 





from 9s to £15 18s, 
-from £3 12s to £35 
ri m 3s §d to £10 2s, 
n 2 10s to £20 15s, 
ym 4s a to £6 lis, 
from £1 1a to £56 


3luck Register Stoves 
Bright Steel do. o 
Lrouzed or Blac k Fender 
Steel and Ormolu do. 
Fireirons, per set 
Chimney-piecces .... 


Coal-boxes .... 
OAL OOP S WILLIAM S. 
BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 
SCOOPS ON SHOW, of w 1 Le invites inspection, 



























The prices vary from 2s 4d to 1503, Plain black 
open a from 2s 44; d zinc-lined, from 
5s ‘red Box 8 from 68; do, 
with oir aun i se do., with fancy 
ornamentation zhly ‘th lished 





ion ivory handles 
choice selection of 
d brass mouutings, 


from 22s t 
V 0: deu Cx Hi 1 


from 43s to 150s. 
&- LIA M ». BURTON, 
General Furnishing Ironmonger, by ap point. 


28, SON ls a Cy Mulogue, 
vations of his unr!- 
ind Plaus of the 30 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of W 
I % upwards of $50 I 
‘St ck, with Lists of 








Show Rooms, post free.— ) Oxford Sizect, W. ; 
& 4 Newma u Stree: 
swinan Yard, Londor ‘ 
is to the most "dista t parts of the United 
Kingdom by ra ifli g. VILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDE S 


KINDS. 


|O 








TABLE GLAss (¢ LLL 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND OR} MOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, aud Lamps for In 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 « SFORD STREET, Ww. 
BIRMINGHAM —Manufactor and Show Rooms, 


Broad Street D 1807.) 


AN DL 


(ESTABLISH 
KS.—FIELD’S PATENT 
“IT PING, in COMPOSITE, STEAR- 

nd OZ “ERET, Fit Firmly in 
aving the Trouble and Danger of 








. FIELD, Up; M 
of Ozokerit, Self 


and of the U 


a PERSON 


h, Lambeth, So! 
and Wedge 
l Service Soap. 


‘TAKES COLD, 





{ting 


u 
fitting Candles, 


\ JILEN 





} safe and immediat« f may be obtained by 
ihe use of SPENCER'S PU! } NIG ELIXIR. The 
best remedy for Asthma and Disorders of the Cl 

| and Lut In Bottles at Is 1} id 2s Yd each. Sold 





by all Chemists. 


oo FLY 


in ALEX BOSS'S OAt 





acting ingredient 
{RIDES OIL, whieb 














speedily prod ives Whiskers aud thickens Hair, 3s 6d ; 
sent by post for 5 stamps.—\ LEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 

gy - inte er acta LUID, 248 High 
B Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 





air immediately 
ee for 54 





FLUID curls Ladies’ or 
it is applied. Sold at 
|= ud of all Chemists. 


3s Gd; sent fr stamps. 









(REY UH. AIR, 248 Hi gh Holborn, 
J London.—ALex. ROSS'S HAIR DYE produces 
a perfect colour immediate! is used. It is per- 
manent, and perfectly nate *t. Price Ys 6d; 





Chemists. 


WASH. 





sent by post fe yy 54 sta 


AIR-COLOl 


mps; ¢ 













—By dar nping the head 1 this beautifull ly 
| pertumed Wash, in two d the hair becomes it 
original colour, and remains s v an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sept for stamps.—Ai.cX ROSS, 245 High 
Holborn, London; and all Chemists. 
JOSE BACH? N E.—This is a 
contrivance wl o the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the 1ge of which the 
member consists, nose ig quick] 





shaped to perfec tio ym. > can use it, a 
without pain. Price lus 6d, s¢ rriage free—ALEX. 
Russ, 248 Ligh He iborn, Lo -amphlet sent for 





two st: aeape. 


I OLLOW AY SOINT) MENT & PILLS. 










—Thes und sumptive will find in 
these nobie rem >m asting out the bad 
humours, which orig sin ute an ferings. 
By twice a day o 





nent should be w 
‘ part affected; it 
tw: somely and euer- 
It manifests a 

its from the blood, 

in curip ide of chronic ail- 
» be a t por diable. N 
tudi ain instructions 
atof H y's medicine, will 
how his preparation can be used 


on th 
wonderful pov 





me L t 
who carefulls 
und every } 
loss to know 


the greatest a 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
sTEEL PENS. 


ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
SOLD BY WORLD. 





THE USEOF THE 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always Secures 
light of the Laundress, 
ae The Admiration of the Beholder, 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


RECOMMEND 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
AS 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE FOR THE WEAK. 
Sold by all Grocers. 
WATERS and SON, 34 Eastcheap, E.C. 


ge eae an wT iras Perry 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
Ask for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
gold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the world. 


MPROVED and ECONOMIC 
COOKERY.—Use Liebig Company's Extract of 
Meat as ‘stock ' for beef-tea, soups, made dishes, and 
sauces; gives fine flavour and great strength. In- 
variably adopted in households when fairly tried. 
CAUTION.—Genuine only with Baron Liebig’s fac- 
simile across label. 
LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
4 SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS,.—E. LAZENBY 


and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 








and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 


ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations whick are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mis- | 
lead the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square | 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), aud 18 
Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 

ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION,— 
g The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY anit SON, bears the Label 
ased so many years, signed, “Z/izabeth Lazenby.” 


TOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. — AGUA 

AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 

fine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 

and CO. bave at length, with the aid of one of the most 

eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 

derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each. 

Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 

2 TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | 

Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects | 

the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- | 

rance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. | 

| 

| 

/ 

| 








To be bad of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 

RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN?. 

THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
cerative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER. titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circu'ar may be had, | 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by | 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches | 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and Sls 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
tree. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. ae i 

4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, | 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

izexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- | 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 
ndon. , 


MRS S&S A. ALLENS 


WORLD'S See 
‘FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. . 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
iT removes al] dandriff. 

IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Dep, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LUNDUN. 








| Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madr 


| on the skin. 


(= of LONDON CORPORATION 
BONDS. 


METROPOLITAN MARKET BONDS, falling due 
the Ist April, 1874. £5 and £43 per cent. 

HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENT (SURPLUS 
LANDS) BONDS, falling due Ist April, 1874. £4} per 


cent 

METROPOLITAN MEAT and POULTRY MARKET 
BONDS (Loan of £115,000), falling due Sth July, 1874. 
£4} and £4} per cent, (Nos, 74 to 122 inclusive), 

BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE REBUILDING BONDS, 
failing due 28th July, 1874. £44 per cent. 

In obedience to an order of the Coal, Corn, and 
Finance Committee of the CORPORATION of LON- 
DON, I do hereby give NOTICE to the owners of 
sjonds, falling due as above, and whose names are not 
registered in the books of this department, that they 
have the option of renewing the said Bonds for a 


spectively, at the rate of interest of £4 per cent. per 
annum; provided that I receive intimation to that 
effect on cr before FripAY, the 13th FeBRuARY next. 

In the event of no such option being exercised, the 
Bouds in question will be paid off at maturity, 

Forms of assent will be forwarded on application. 

BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain. 

Chamber of London, 

Guildhall, January 22nd, 1874. 

N.B.—This notice is intended only for those whose 
names are not registered in the Chamber of London; 
all whose names and addresses are registered will 
receive notice by circular. 


NHE DUNRAVEN ADARE COAL 

_ and IRON COMPANY (Limited).—NOTICE is 
hereby given, that the COUPONS, at the rate of 10 per 
cen, per annum, due on the 2nd proximo, will be PAID 
on and after that date at the Alliance Bauk, Bartholo- 
| mew Lane, E.C.—By order, 
| CHARLES ELT, Secretary. 
| 22 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 20th January, 1874, 


| 
Die DEBENTURE 
d 





BONDS.—The Directors of the DUNRAVEN 
ADARE COAL and IRON COMPANY (Limited) are 
prepared to receive APPLICATIONS, in amounts of 


| not less than £50, for the UNISSUED PORTION of | 


| the £10,000 Eight-per-Cent Debentures (Interest pay- 
| able half-yearly by Coupon attached), authorised to be 
| created for the further development of the property. 

| Full particulars and application-forms may be had 
of the Secretary, 22 Queen Victoria Street, EC, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve funds, £500,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Mauritius, Mel- 

















bourne, Point de Galle, Pondicherry, Port Elizabeth, 
Shanghai, Sing: », Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yoko- 
har on ter which muy be ascertained at their 


office. They also issue cireular notes for the use of 


| travellers by the overland route, 


They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 





They also receive deposits of £100 and upwarils for | 


fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertaived 
on application at their office. 
Ofice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1873. 


C LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion-Honse Buildings, E.C, 


FINANCIAL RESULTS. 

The Annual Income, steadily increasing, 

exceeds ... eee eee ove ove wee £249,000 
The Assurance Fund, safely investe 1, is over 1,850,000 
The New Policies in the last Year were 457, 

assuring ... eee ion oes cee eee 
The New Annual Premiums were _., 9,77! 
The Bonus added to Policies in Jan., 1872, was = 325,871 
The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 3,169,601 | 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses | 

amount to oe 5,773,144 | 





DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 
Crepit of half the tirst five annual Premiums allowed 

on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not over 60 

years of age. | 

ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES granted, without Profits, 
payable at death or on attaining a specified age. | 

INVALID LIVES assured at rates proportioned to the | 
risk. 

CLAIMS paid thirty days after proof of death. 

REPORT, 15873. 

The 49th Annual Report just issued, and the Balance 
Sheets for the year ending June 30, 1873, as rendered 
to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the 
Society’sUffices, or of any of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


Fz AGRANT SOAP— 


The celebrated * UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 
is famed for its delightful fragrance aud beuellcial effect 
Manufactured by 
J.C. &J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM. — The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 
brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS, 
They require no restraint of dict or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to preveut the disease 





illi attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all medicine vendors, at 1s 144 and 2s 9a 


per box; or obtained through any Chemist. 


period of seven years from the dates of maturity, re- | 


} London Office 


| Widows’ Fund Assur 


tie ORIENTAL TELEGRAM 
AGENCY, LIMITED. 

Chief Office, 140 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

A Branch has been opened at 45a Pall Mall, S.W. 
Messages forwarded at a ONE-WORD TARIFF to 
all parts of India, China, Australia, &c. Travellers’ 

Telegram Tickets issued. 


| HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements, Insur 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretaries {TOHN J. BROOMFIELD oe” 
BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 

RAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and 

the principal towns in South Australia, Bills 
negotiated and collected; money received on deposit. 
For terms, apply at the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, 
EO. WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 61 per copy; or 5s annually, 


JENNINGTON and CO’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 20 
per cent. 
PENNINGTON and CO, 
Buildings, London, E.C. 


| RXAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1897. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 

Income from Premiums .......c00000 - £338,129 
Accumulated Funds ........0.c0-00c0008 3,073,700 
ALSO, a@ Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000, 
| At the last Quinquennia! Investigation the Surplus, 
| after making ample provision for all Claims, thereafter 
becoming payable, under the then existing Coutracts, 
was found to be £347,570. Of this sum £184,654 was 
| set aside for distribution by way of Bonus amongst the 
share and policy-holders. The remainder, namely, 
£662,916, was reserved for future Bonuses, Expeuses, 

aud other contingencies. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


ee : 
(MONEY, TIME, and LIFE 
| a ARE L 











3 Royal Exchange 











OST IN THE EVENT OF 
ACCIDENTAL INJURY or DEATH, 
Provide against these losses by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
The oldest and largest Accidental Assurance Company, 
| Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve Fand, £140,000, 
| Aunual Income, £160,000, 
| £510,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATION, 
| Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing, 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 
SPECIAL NOTICE, 
sc TTIsil WIDOWS’ FUND LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Cornhill, E.C. 
Established 1815, 
Invested Fund......... 
Annual Income.,, 
The PROFLTS of § 






£5,600,009 
iia 700,000 
VEN YEARS of the Scottish 
109 Society will be DIVIDED 
as at the 3ist of December, 1873. A careful estimate 
of probable results justites the conviction that au 
unusually large bonus will ba declared on this 
oceasion. 

The fiuancial year ended on th? 3ist of December, 
1875, but as some time must elapse before the list can 
be completed, Assurances on Proposals LODGED 
BEFORE the 31st of JANUARY, 1871, will RANK as 
CURRENT from the 3ist of DECEMBER, 1373, and 
thus will RECEIVE a FULL YEAR'S BONUS. 

ARCHIBALD DAY, Secretary in London, 
West-End Agent—Mr. Andrew Thomson, 49 Pall Mall. 
PELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMVAN Y.—Established in 1797. 
No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster, 
DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.; Henry Lancelot Holland, 


Octavius E, Coope, Esq. Esq. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
M.P., F.R.S, 











John Coope Davis, Esq. 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. | 
Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
hart, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq. 
This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 
Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits, such 
profits being either added to the Policy, applied in re- 
duction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 
Insured, 
Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 
Without, With 4 A Without; With 
Protits. | Profits. 8°. | Profits.| Profits. 
5 jel o£.15 of] 40 | £218 lol es 6 5 
20 L113) Li 3 50 40 9 410 7 
30 24 0 210 4 60 610 674 
Any Lusured party may, if he think proper, pay the 
whole amouut of premium required on a Life Policy 
in a few years by increasing the annual payments 
according to a fixed table, after which he wili have 
nothing more to pay. 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


\" T 
RECENTLY ADDED to the SERIES. NEW WORKS. 

ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS. In nsession 

this little work the aim has been to combine sim- | 

plicity and fullness in teaching the First Four Rules Life of the Right Hon. Spencer 

and Elementary Fractions. 1s. PERCEVAL,;; including his Correspondence. By 

his’ Grandson, SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. 8vo, 

SPELLING for BEGINNERS : a | with Portrait, 30s. 

Method of teaching Reading and Spelling at the | «This important biography will at once take rank in 

Same Time. 1s, } our political literature, both as a faithful reflection of 


POETRY for BEGINNERS: a Selec- sophic, logical, and dramatic completeness.”"—Post, 
tion of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and | «4 yaluable addition to our Parliamentary history. 


Recitation. Third and Revised Edition. 1s. The book is full of interest."—Daily News. 


ae Vots III. AND IV. oF THE 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 34th | 7. 
Edition. 1s; or, with 48 pp. of Questions, ls 4d. History of Two Queens : 


QUESTIONS alone, 6d. | Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn. By W. 
MAP-BOOK for BEGINNERS. Above | Hepworth Dixon. Demy 8vo, 30s, Completing 
x § | 


70 Maps, large and small, 1s 6d; 2s 6d, coloured. the Work. [Mest work. 
aps, large C $8 64; Zs 6c ( sre 
BOOK of BLANK MAPS, Names tobe | ‘My Recollections, from 1806 to 
filled in by the Learner. 1s. 1873. By Lord WILLIAM LENNOX. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘Lord William Lennox has seen a great deal, and 


By Dr, CORNWELL, F.RGS, Hurst AND BLACKETT’S. 


BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. The | records his experiences so as to amuse and interest his | 


Lines of Latitude and Longitude only. 1s. | readers."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 53rd Edi- 
s tion, 8s 6d; or, with 30 Maps on Steel. ph 6d. | Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


Majesty, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 1 vol., with the Arms 
beautifully engraved, gilt edges, 31s 6d, bound, 


A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s 6d; or 4s, 


coloured. 


CRRA ie 6° The Exiles at St. Germains, By| 


ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 
GRAMMAR, 48th Edition, 2s, red leather; 1s 9d, 
cloth. 


“ Picturesque, graphic, and entertaining.”"—Post. 


The YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Pro-| THE NEW NOVELS. 
gressive al REY, — Composition. 35th Broken Bonds. By Hawley | 


Edition, 1s 6d. 
SMART, Author of “Breezie Langton,” “ False 
The SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. A Cards,” &. 3 vols. “ “ 


Systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and | 


Computation; with very numerous Exercises. By Victor and Vanquished. By Mary | 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fitcu, M.A. 
14th Edition, 4s 6d. . Cecil HAY. 3 vols. 
“A story of thrilling interest."—Messenger. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Colonel Dacre, By the Author of 


tion, 1s 6d, KEY, 4s 6d. 
“CASTE.” 3 vols. 


“ There is much that is attractive both in Colonel 
Dacre and the simple-hearted girl whom he honours 
with his love.”— Athenwum. 


Transmigration. 


COLLINS. 3 vols. 





12th Edi- 


HAMILTON, 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co.; 
Edinburgh: 


ADAMS, and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co. 
OLIVER and Boyp. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. PR a gh ngy Cy 


EPITAPHIANA:; or, the Curiosities The Blue Ribbon. By the Author 


of Churchyard Literature, Being a Miscellaneous of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols, 
Collection of Epitaphs; with an Introduction. By “ An unquestionably interesting story. We like ‘The 
W. FAIRLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. Blue Ribbon’ very much.” —Spectasor. 


“ Entertaining."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“A capital collection.”—Court Circular. Lottie Darling. By J. C. 

“A very readable volume,”"—Daily Review. JEAFFRESON. SECOND EDITION. 3 vols. 

* A most interesting book.”"—Lveeds Mercury. ae 

Ab meen tare and amusing.”—Nonconformist. Just published, price 2s 6d, crown 8vo. 

‘Particularly entertaining.”—Public Opinion. ih pape 

“A curious and entertaining volume.” — Oxford NZEVOUS EXHAUSTION, and the 
Chronicle. Diseases Induced by it, with Observations on 

“ A very interesting collection.”—Civil Service Gazette. | the Nervous Constitution, hereditary and acquired ; 
the Influence of Civilisation in the Production of 
THIRD EDITION, JUST READY. Nervous Diseases, and the correct Principle of Treat- 

‘ ment. By H. CAMPBELL, M.D., L.R.C.P. Lond. 
KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, London: LonGMAaN and Co., Paternoster Row. 
Author of “The Surgeon's Secret,” &. 3 yols., sil 


Bs 64. TH, QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine « 


‘ ‘ > CONTENTS. 
KiNG, Author of “The Queen of the Regiment,’ WINCKELMANN. 
&e, 3 vols., 31s 6d, 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE LAW. 
MARY SOMERVILLE 
From the SPECTATOR. os papactsseacers cote niente , 7 
" When we observe a lady novelist making steady | aap seed gag IBNT AND MODERN. 
progress, and profiting by the remarks of her critics | MILL'S en 
to cultivate the qualities and avoid the defects | THs DESPOTISM OF THE FUTURE 
which they have descried in her first efforts, we | LE Bacco - Wo cs OF M rae " 
watch her career with interest and expectation, and | een Sone o- poy td K on” 
are happy to put its stepsin advance on record. Miss | , DIFF ee eee 
Katharine King is among the small number of novelists | » UIPFICULTIEG OF THE LIBERALS. 
who do not disdain advice. Her present work is amuch ! JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
better novel than ‘ Lost for Gold.’...... The plot is very | 


original, and the atmosphere of the story is healthy, | | I J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier 
| 
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full of breezy, open-air life, of cheerfulness, and harm- ° and Outfitter. 

less fun,” 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 
London { 22 Cornhill. . 
Manchester—10 Mosley Street. 

Liverpool—50 Bold Street. 

Birmingham—39 New Street. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. 
3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“A very pleasing story....,.very prettily told." —Post. | 


Is IT FOR EVER? By Kate Main- 


WARING. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN'S OUTFITS on their return 
to School.—The Stock comprises tasteful Designs in 
Suits for Younger Boys and “ Regulation” Suits as 
worn at Eton, Harrow, and other Great Schools. 

° Overcoats in warm materials, from One Guinea. 
F TLOREROS; pond Loy 3 Quand Meme. The SHIRT, HOSIERY, and HAT DEPARTMENT. 
y ARMSTRONG Town Syo, 58, clot —Great Care has been taken in the selection of Winter 

“It is impossible not to be interested in the story | Stock, and with special reference to the colours being 
from beginning to end.” —Zzaminer. | suitable for each dress. Whether in Hats, Hose, Ties, 
or other articles, they will be found to harmonise with 


The HEIR of REDDESMONT. S8vols, | the particular tint of dress selected. The Shirts and 
31s 6d. } 


Underclothing are of superior quality, while the prices 
are most moderate for cash payments, 





TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols. To GENTLEMEN.—EVENING DRESS SUITS of 
; | the highest finish and fuhion at 

TWIXT CUP and LIP. By Mary) 4 J. NICOLL’S ADDRESSES:— 

SONEE Ra, (5 wee On OE. | Loudon — 114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, and 32 

| Cornhill. Manchester—10 Mosley Street. Liverpool 


| 
| 
i 





| the statesman and his period, as also for its philo- | 


Under the —_ Patronage of her | 


| the Author of “THE LADYE SHAKERLEY.” 7s 64d. | 


By Mortimer | 


“This book will exercise a fascinating power over 


IT INHE 
| : No. 283, JANUARY, was published on Saturday 
ast. 
CONTENTS. 

1. LIBRARIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
. MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF Sana COLERIDGE, 
. THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL, 
. NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED STares, 
. HEER's PRIMEVAL LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

7. LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE First EARL 
| MINTO, 
. RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION ACT. 
. THE DEVOTION OF THE SACRED HEART. 
10. Mr. DiskAELt's GLASGOW SPEECHES, 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 
Edinburg h: A. and C. BLACK. 


D  alaicsbapass seudgrecmieeaeara 
iNTOTICE—A NEW STORY, 
“CASTLE DALY: the STORY of an IRISH 
HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO,” commences in the 
FEBRUARY number of “MACMILLAN’S MAGA. 


ZINE.” 
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M ACMILLAN’S M. AGAZINE. 
F No. 172, for FEBRUARY. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER, 

1. *CASTLE DALY: THE Sror Y OF AN IRISH Home 
TurrTy YEARS AGo.” C hapters 1-3. 

2. * THE LATE SIR GEORGE Rosz. 

3. “ REMINIS = ES OF DUELLING IN IRELAND," By 
Maurice Corr, M.A., M.D. 

4. “MENDELSSOHN.” By Ferdinand Hiller. Trans- 
lated by M. E. Von Glehn. Chapter 4. 

5. “SPANISH LIFE AND CHARACTER DURING THE 
SUMMER OF 1873." Part IV. 

6. “— TIME, AND WHAT I've DONE witu It.” By F, 

’. Burnand. Chapters 34-35, 

gee “THE PRINCE-PAINTERS OF ITALY.” 

| Mary Phillimore. Part I. 

|S. “A SPEECH AT WESTMINSTER.” 

| Arnold. 

| 9, “ VIVISECTION.” By Dr. Michael Foster, F.R.S. 

| MACMILLAN and Co., London. 

| 
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By Catherine 
By Matthew 





T TATU RE, for JANU ARY 22, 1874, 
pe contains: — Science and Industry. Belts 
Naturalist in Nicaragua, (A. R. Wallace, F.Z.S.) 
With Illustrations. Pettigrew’ s Animal Locomotion, 
. H. Garrod.) Letters to the Editor: On Diffraction 
| ae trum Photography, and the Determination of the 
| Wave-Lengths of the Ultra-Violet Rays. (D. H. 
Draper.) With Phot graph. The “ Brontotheride,” 
. ~ - Family of Fossil Mammals. With Illustrations. 
he Study of Natural History. (H.C. Sorby, F.R.S.) 
trilobite s. Notes. New Remarks on the Nature of 
the Chemical Elements. (M. Berthelot.) Science in 
| Liége. Scientific Serials. Societies and Academies 
| Every Thursday. Price 4d, 
London: 29 and 30 Bedford Street, Strand. 


ONDON SOCIETY. 
for FEBRUARY, Edited by FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


No INTENTIONS. Chap. 11. (Illustrated.) 
Dox © ARLOS, THE SPANISH PRETENDER, 





By Azamut 


wisen " ON POPULAR ACTRESSES. Part 2 
| WILD ANIMALS, By H. Schiitz Wilson. 
| MopDERN Mysteries. By Henry Dunphy. 
je PENANCE OF ADELAIDE GAWTON, (Illustrated.) 
AIC y A. O’Shaughnessey. (Illustrated.) 
| A Ww ELOOME. By Guy Roslyn. (Illustrated.) 
A WEIRD Story OF BrauGes. By Jas. Grant. 
A RECEPTION IN BOHEMIA. By Robin Goodfellow. 
St. VALENTINE’S DAY. Drawn by H. Furniss. 
| JUsT AS OF OLD. By Fred. L. Weatherly. 
| SocrAL SussecTts:—Shaking Hands—Literary Pro- 
perty—The Shadow of Death—St. Valentine's Day— 

The Baron's Odd Story. 

NOTICE.—“ OPEN SESAME,” a new Novel by the 
Author of ** Love's Conflict,” “No Intentions,” &¢., &€., 
Illustrated by F. A. Fraser, will be commenced in the 
MARCH Number of LONDON Society. 

The Second Edition of the January Number, and the 
Christmas Number, can still be had. 

Sampson Low, MArsTON, Low, and SEARLE, Crown 

Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, London. 


(Ilustrated.) 











Every Saturday, price 4d, free by post 4}d, and of all 
Booksellers, Newsmen, and at Railway Stations. 
HE ACADEMY: a Weekly Review 
; of Literature, Science, and Art. Contains every 
week :— 

REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF ALL IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 
English and Foreign, embracing Poetry, Prose, Fic- 
tion, Biography, Travels, Anecdotes, History, 
Natural Philosophy, Theology, and the Study of 
Languages, especially the English Language and 
Dialects. 

ACCOUNTS OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 

ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, Folk Lore, Rare Books, Curi- 
osities, &c. 

News LETTERS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES, and from 
Geographical and other Exploring Expeditions. 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN LITERARY MEN. 

PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS, Personal News, and 
Jottings of Interest. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEWS OF OLD LITERATURE, English 
and Foreign, and Original Papers. 

CRITICISMS OF THE PICTURE GALLERIES, of the Stage, 
and of Musie. 

THE ACADEMY will pursue the purely practical 
aim of being a guide and a source of information to all 
educated persons. 

Published by WM. Grete SmiTH, No. 43 Wellington 
Street, Strand, London. 
To be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, and at 
Railway Stations. 
A Specimen sent for 44d. 

The Subscription for copies forwarded free by post, 
direct from the Publisher, for Six Months, will be 
9s 94, which may be paid by Post-Office order payable 
at the Somerset-House Post Office, in favour e Wil- 
liam G. Smith, 43 Wellington Street, Strand, W. 





SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. —60 Bold Street. Birmingham—39 New Street. 
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TRUBNER & C0.’s NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FAMINE ASPECTS of BENGAL DIS- | 


TRICTS. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Direc- 
tor-General of Statistics to the Government of 
India. Crown S8yo, cloth, 7s 6d. [Now ready. 


The LIFE and MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS of HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £2 2s, 
Vol. L The LIFE. By his Son, Sir T. E. Corr- 
BROOKE, Bart. pp. xii.-492, with Portrait and Map, 14s. 
Vols. I. and ITI. The ESSAYS. New Edition, with 
Notes by Professor COWELL. Pp, xvi.-d44 and x.-520, 


The HISTORY of INDIA, as told by 
its Own Historians. The Muhammadan Period 
The Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. 
EtLiot. K.C.B., revised _and continued by Pro- 
fessor JOHN Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, 
Sandhurst. Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. 588, cloth, 21s. 


FROM the INDUS to the TIGRIS: a 
Narrative of a Journey through the Countries of 
Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872. By H. W. BELLEw, C.S.L, Surgeon, Bengal 
Staff Corps. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth, 14s. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


Published at Intervals of Two Months. No. L., 
JANUARY, 1874. | Edited by Professor Leavitt. 


. 3:—1, Our Late Panic—2. Fires in Ameri- | 
Contents:—1. Our Late : ledge derived from practical experience, that 

reviewer is tempted, as the reader probably will be, to 
| linger over its pages, 
thought and comment, and the kindly spirit that per- 


ean Cities—5. Deep-sea Exploration—4. Universal 
Eduecation—5. The Prussian Church Law—6, In- 
ternational Arbitration—7. Notices. Price 4s; 
annual subscription, post free, 25s. 


DARWINISM.—Frofessor AGASSIZ’S 
ANSWER to the DARWINIAN THEORY, com 
pleted Two Days before his Death. See THE 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for JANUARY. 1s; post 
free, per annum, 14s. 


PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. By 
GeorGe HENRY LEWES. First Series; The 
FOUNDATIONS ofa CREED. Vol. L, demy 8vo, 
pp. 488, cloth, 12s. 


STUDIES of MAN. By a Japanese. 


Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth, 2s 6d. [Vow ready. 


The SACRED ANTHOLOGY: a Book 
of Ethnical Scriptures, Collected and Edited by 
Moncure D.Conway. Demy 8vo, pp. 488, cl., 12s. 


FICHTE’S POPULAR WORKS.—The 
NATURE of the SCHOLAR—The VOCATION of 
MAN—The DOCTRINE of RELIGION. Witha 
Memoir by WILLIAMSMITH, LL.D. In 1 vol. demy 
8yo, pp. 572, cloth, 15s. 


The CREED of CHRISTENDOM: its 
Foundations contrasted with its Superstructure. 
By W. R.GreG. Third Edition, with a new Intro- 


duction. 2 vols. cr. 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 15s. 


ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. Greg. 


Sixth Edition, crown Svo, pp. xxi.-308, cloth, 10s 6d. 





ANCIENT FAITHS EMBODIED in 
ANCIENT NAMES. By THomMAs INMAN, M.D, 
Second Edition, 2 vols. royal Svo, Lilustrated, cloth, 
each 30s. 

THREADING MY WAY: Twenty- 


Seven Years of Autobiography. By Robert DALE 
OWEN. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth, 7s 6d, 


The ENGLISH GIPSIES and their | 
LANGUAGE. By CHARLES G. LELAND. sie 


Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 276, cloth, 7s 6d. 


MILK ANALYSIS: a Practical | 
Treatise on the Examiaation of Milk and its 
Derivatives—Cream, Butter, and Cheese. By J. 
A. WANKLYN, M.R.C.S., &. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, | 
cloth, 5s. | 


London: TRUBNER and CO., | 
57and 59 LUDGATE HILL. 





18mo, sewed, 6d each, free by post. 

OES IT PAY TO DRINK? 
“DOES IT PAY TO SMOKE?” 
London: WILLIAM TeG6, Pancras Lane, Cheapside, 


Also 


OLY PLACES, their Sanctity and 
Authenticity. By F. Pair pe RiviéRes, 

Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. With Maps. 

London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 











OD BLESS OUR SAILOR PRINCE. 
A New Edition of this celebrated National 
Song, with an appropriate stanza for the forthcoming 
“Royal Wedding,” 3s. As a pianoforte solo (by the | 
Composer, STEPHEN GLOVER), 3s; both free at half- 
price (in stamps). As a part song (four voices), forfour | 
stamps. 

LET THE HILLS RESOUND. A New 
Part Song, by the Composer of the New National 
Song, “God Bless the Prince of Wales. Post free, 
the song, 18 stamps. Piano solo and duet, 24 stamps 
each; four voices, class copy, four stamps. | 


MUSICAL PRESENTS for the NEW YEAR. 
—High-class Music for Amateurs, Students, and 
others. To be had gratis and postage-free, a LIST of 
400 CLASSICAL WORKS, bound, at greatly reduced 
prices. 

A FAIR DOVE, O FOND DOVE! The 
immensely popular Song ,by Mr. ALFRED Scott GATTY, 
No. 1, in F, for Contralto or Baritone; No. 2, in A flat, 
for Soprano or Tenor. Post free for 24 stamps each. 


| 


“ We have seldom met with so much beauty concealed 

in so apparently simple a song.” —Ldinburyh Courant. 
London: Sole Publishers, ROBERT Cocks and Co., 

New Burlington Street. 


Order of all Musicsellers. | 





CHEAPER EDITION of 
FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


CONTENTS. 


MANNERS—LANGUAGE—DRESS—MARRIAGE. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


tact. 


chief value of the work—apart from its graceful, lively 


| style—is that, together with the familiarity which long 
residence gives, we have all the freshness of an outside 
beholder. This makes it simply delightful reading both 
to those who know and those who do not know French 


life."— British Quarterly Review, 


“The present book of essays, which might in justice 

| be called a guide-book to the French mind, will tell 
the reader ali that he ought to know by this time, and 

| certainly does not know, about French ways. 
amusing than M. Taine’s work on England, it is deeper 


and in the main truer. The writer, ind eed, does not 
aim at being amusing; he seeks tu give philosophical 
analyses of the customs which constitute home life on 


the other side of the Channel, and he quite succeeds.” 


—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“*French Home Life’ is so rich in suggestive re- 


marks and interesting details, it is so full of the know- 
the 


A book like this is fruitful of 


vades it is worthy of praise.”"—Spectator, 

“ This is a book which will help to dispel the remains 
of a very unfair and antiquated prejudice, and we 
therefore welcome it with sincere pleasure.”—Morning 
Advertiser. 

* Tle dissipates a variety of delusions which are too 
general in England, and it is to be hoped that his book 
will persuade us to take more charitable views of our 
friends across the Channel, in enlightening us as to 
their real natures and actual habits."—7imes. 

“A clearer, a truer, and in many instances, a better 
idea of the people of France as a people, in their 
manners and habits as they live, than has hitherto been 
commonly and ignoranily entertained in this country.” 
— Morning Post. 

“Nous en avons assez dit pour faire comprendre 
tout l'attrait que présente un pareil livre. En le lisant 
les Anglais apprennent } mieux nous juger; nous 
apprendrons, nous, & mieux nous connaitre,”"—Journal 


| de Paris. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London: 


THE BAIRD LECTURE. 
Crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 
THE INSPIRATION “OF THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES; 
Being the Baird Lecture for 1873. 
By the Rev. ROBERT JAMIESON, D.D., 
Minister of St. Paul's Church, Glasgow; Author of 


* Eastern Manners,” [llustrative of the Old and New 
Testaments ; a Critical Commentary, &c., &c. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





In crown 8yvo, price 2s 6d, bound in cloth. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 


On Ist February. 
VOL. XIX.—PLATO. 
By © W. COLLINS, MA. 
The Volumes published contain :— 
Homer's Nliad—Homer's Odyssey—Herodotus—Xeno- 
phon — Zschylus — Sophocles — Euripides — Aristo- 
phanes—Hesiod and Theognis—Lucian—Casar—Virgil 
—tHorace — Cicero — Pliny — Juvenal — Plautus and 
Terence—Tacitus. 





WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
. 


Crown 8vo, with Map and Plans, price 12s, cloth. 


INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR 
OF 1857-8. 

Yompiled from the PRIVATE JOURNALS of 
General Sir HOPE GRANT, G.C.B. 

Together with some Explanatory Chapters, 
By Captain HENRY KNOLLYS, B.A., 

Author of “From Sedan to Saarbriick.” 
EXTRACTS FROM Reviews. 


SERVANTS—CHILDREN—FU RNITURE—YOOD— 


“ This is a work of singular knowledge, written by a 
man possessing rare powers of observation an! social 
That the writer has resided long in France, the 
| most superficial glance into the book will make clear ; 
for, whatever the passing traveller can do, he cannot 
attain to such result of clear picture, vivid contrast, 
and firm hold on general causes as we have here. The 


Loss 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE 


AND HIS 


LITERARY CORRESPONDENTS; 
A Memorial. 
By nis Son, 
THOMAS CONSTABLE. 


3 vols, 8vo, price 34s, 


CONTENTS, 

Vou. L—TaAeE PROJECTORS OF THE Eprnncror Re- 
VIEW, Forrarserre Lamps, THOMAS CAMPBELL, JOHN 
LEYDEN, ALEX. MURRAY, Orientalist; JonN Murray, 
Albemarle Street; GEORGE CHALMERS, RITSON 


| PINKERTON, &c. 
} 


Vou, I.—THE ENCYCLOP.£DIA BRITANNICA, ANNA 
SEWARD AND LypbIA Wuite, DUGALD STEWART, 
GopwIin, Nieeugsr, Lorps JEFFREY, BROUGHAM, AND 
MURRAY, FRANCIS HORNER, THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD, 
MARIA EpDGEWORTH, &c. 

VoL. IIL—Sirn WALTER Scorr, 


“The cream of a generation of interesting men and 
women now gone from among us—these are the sub- 
jects of this important memoir."—Saturday Review. 

“Mr. Thomas Constable believes that it is in the 
latter part of his publishing career, when Sir Walter 
Scott becomes the central figure of a group of pub- 
lishers, that the main interest of these three volumes 
lies, but that is not altogether our opinion. We think 
that the early life of Constable, when he was creating 
the publishing trade of Scotland out of the chaos which 
preceded him, is better worth considering than the 
melancholy end.......He was a genius in the publishing 
world.”—TZhe Times. 

* Three interesting volumes......Archibald Constable 
was a man of intelligence, spirit, and enterprise. In 
the course of his business life he had a large corre- 
spondence with most of the eminent authors of the 


| early part of the present century, and a great number 


| 


of these letters are priuted iu the volumes before us.” 
—Daily News. 

“Mr. Thomas Constable has accomplished this 
labour of love and duty with delicate gentleness aud 
forbearance, but yet absolutely and unanswerably,..... 
We heartily commend this book to the notice of all 
readers. Thanks to Mr. Mudie and other libraries, we 
do not now need to possess every volume we wish to 
see, and we should think poorly of the taste of those 
who find many of its pages devoid of interest.”"— 
Guardian, 

“ These three volumes are of singular an lasting 
interest; for, besides setting clearly before us the 
relations of Scott to the tirms of Ballantyne and Co, and 
Constable and Co., they present vivid pictures of the 
time, and of many distinguished persons.”"—JNoncon- 


Sormist. 


“These volumes are decidedly additions to our 
knowledge of that great and brilliant epoch in the 
history of letters t» which they refer.”—Sfandard. 

“The last volume (Sir Walter Scott) of this elabo- 
rate and interesting history is almost an independent 
work. It is written as a son's vindication of his 
father’s character, his honour, and his name; and the 
son—we can say it with the greatest satisfaction—is 
successful.”"—Athenwun, 

“Constable had the eye of a statesman in detecting 
where dullness and ignorance pressed most hardly on 
humanity; he planned the movements of his soldiers, 
as well as encouraged them on their march. Eventhe 
Great Magician often employed his powers under 
Constable's directions and suggestions." —Z.raminer. 

“Constable conferred benefits on all who spoke the 
English tongue."—Literary World. 

“ We have here one of the most satisfactory speci- 
mens of biography that has been written in modern 
times.”"—Zell’'s Weekly Messenger. 

“The services of Constable to literature were im- 
meuse. He deserved well of his country, and it is to 
be regretted that a career at one time so brilliant 
should have terminated in a manner so disastrous.”"— 
The City Press. 

“ The biographer has acquitted himself of his task 


| with adwuirable tact and good-feeling.”"—7he Globe. 


“ His life during that period seems to have been one | 


of hairbreadth escapes, described, let us say at once, 
in a simple, unaffected manner, as far removed from 
self-conscious bashfulness as from the swagger which 


even brave men sometimes exhibit, and which cannot 


but convey to the reader a very strong impression of 
the narrator’s personal gallantry, and of his modest, 
straightforward, and kindly disposition.”"—Saturday 
Review. 

“The book is delightful reading, and the stern in- 
terest of its subject is brightened by a pleasant style 
and a most fascinating variety of incident,”"—Pal/ Mall 
Gazette. 

“No one can read Sir Hope Grant's plain, unvar- 
nished narrative without frequent thrills of pride at 
the numerous feats of gallantry, devotion, and endur- 
ance recounted therein, and at the brilliant way in 
which the most fearful difficulties were oyercume.’— 
Llome News, 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London 





“Mr. Constable has provided a mine of wealth for 
the literary historian in the fature......There cannot 
be a doubt that these volumes, particularly the last 
one, are a valuable contribution to literary history."— 
Liverpoo! Albion, 

“Mr. T. Constable has in these volumes not only 
erected a worthy memorial to bis father’s good name 
and really national services, but has fiiled up and en- 
riched a valuable chapter iu the literary histury of the 
country.” —TZhe Scotsman. 

“This is a most readable book.,....The immortals 
are brought before us in long review, and we share in 
their struggles and triumphs and defeats, as if we bad 
been their contemporaries." —G/asyouw News, 

« Archibald Constable, by the magnitude and import- 
ance of his undertakings, and the princely liberality 
with which he remunerated authors, made Ediuburgh 
the chief literary mart and emporium of all Europe...... 
Henceforward the world will see what he did for 
Scoitish literature, and what he intended, and-will uu- 
questionably rank him among the truest benefactors 
of his country. —/nverness Courter. 

“One looking at the contents of these volumes is 
quite confounded with the number of celebrated per- 
sons with whom, in the short space of twenty-five 
years, Archibald Constable came in contact......His 
letters reveal a mind eminently sagacious, large, and 
liberal in its views."—Dundee Advertiser, 

“It is scarcely too much to say of Archibald Con- 
stable that he created the publishing trade of Scotland 
and revolutiouised the business of publishing through- 
out Great Britain....... The Grand Napoleon of the 
realms of print, as described in this work and else- 
where, is undoubtedly a figure of high interest, and 
worthy to be Landed down to posterity.” —7he Acadeny 


EDMONSTON & DOUGLAS, 
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LADY AVONMORE’S WORK. 


In a few days, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TERESINA PEREGRINA; 
OR, 
Fifty Thousand Miles of Travel Round the World. 
By THERESA YELVERTON, LADY AVONMORE, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S NEW WORKS. 








By Mr. Timbs. 
ANECDOTE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMOURISTS.—Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Aibert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Poole, Leigh Hunt, &c. By JoHN Tims, F.S.A., Author of “A 
Century of Anecdote.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. (Just ready. 


By Mr. Baker. 


FRENCH SOCIETY from the FRONDE to 
the GREAT REVOLUTION. By Henry BARTON BAKER, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The author writes with a bold, graphic, picturesque pen, and seems not only to 
have made himself thoroughly master of the period with which he deals, and 
minutely acquainted with the broad facts of history, but to throw himself so 
heartily into the very stream of incident, that his who'e canvas warms into real 
life. In the whole book there is not a dull or careless chapter. The men and 
women who figured in the great, terrible, brilliant, or ghastly scenes which he 
describes start into being again at his will, and the old familiar words, Marie 
Antoinette, Robespierre, La Vallitre, and Louis XIV., are filled with new and living 
meaning. The opening chapter is boldly and vigorously written, end instinct 
with lively incident, passion, and brilliant description, especially in ihe pages 
which concern De Retz himself, and introduces the reader most pleasautly to the 
story of La Vallitre, a story often told, but never with greater truth and pathos 
than by Mr. Baker. The whole story is one of grace, tenderness, and pathetic 
beauty. Rarely if ever has the picture of Louis XIV. been drawn with so true, so 
keen, so delicate, and so firm a hand. The portraits in these two able volumes, 
whether of Louis XIV., XV., XVI., Mirabeau, Marie Antoinette, Robespierre, La 
Vallitre, Marat, or Madame Roland, must be taken as of real historic value. We 
thank Mr. Baker for giving us this opportunity of studying his gallery of portraits, 
and are sure that they will meet, as they deserve to do, with a ready welcome on 
all sides. Power, brilliancy, and purity of style are of far too rare occurrence 
not to be rewarded with hearty commendation.”—Standard. 


By Mons. Villemain. 


The LIFE of GREGORY the SEVENTH. 


By M. VILLEMAIN, of the French Academy. Translated by JAMES BABER 
BROCKLEY. In 2 vols. Svo, 26s. 

M. Villemain’s Life of Gregory VII. oceupied the learned author's thoughts and 
leisure during many years of his life, and was left complete at his death. During 
the disastrous days of the first siege of Paris, the MS. was removed for safe keep- 
ing to Angers. At the Capitulation of Paris, it was brought back to the capital, 
and housed in the Rue de Lille, where it narrowly escaped the flames kindled by 
the Commune, the next house being burned to the ground, 


By Mrs. Whitcombe. 


BYGONE DAYS in DEVON and CORN- 


WALL. With Notes of existing Superstitions and Customs, By Mrs. HENRY 
PENNELL WHITCOMBE. In post 8vo, 7s 6d, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 


LITTLE LADY LORRAINE. 


COURTENEY GRANT. In crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


LORD HARRY BELLAIR: a Novel. 


the Author of * Mary Powell,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


MAD DUMARESQ. By Florence Marryat, 


Author of “A Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. 
By “Old 


WON in a CANTER. A Novel. 


CALABAR.” In 3 yols. crown S8vo. 





A Novel. By 


By 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Just published, feap. 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 


NARCISSUS, AND OTHER 
By E, CARPENTER. 


“In many of these poems there is a force of fancy, a grandeur of imagination, 
and a power of poetical utterance not by auy means common in these days.”"— 
Standard, 

“ Mr, Carpenter has done well in selecting mythological subjects for his rhyme, 
and gives the reader ample evidence of possessing a well-stored mind, a keen ap- 
preciation of poetic conceptions, considerable fluency, and a love of music and 
nature.” —J’ost, 

Se He possesses not only a deep feeling for Nature, but is able to translate that 
feeling into verses which are marked by beauty of form.”— Westminster Review. 

HENRY 8. KING and CO., 65 Cornhill; and 12 Paternoster Row. 


POEMS. 





FOR ALL TIME. 
ESSAYS. 
ONE SHILLING, 


and TYLER, Warwick House Paternoster Row. 


BEETON’S BOOKS 
I.—MACAULAY’S 

PRICE 

Lo:don: WARD, LOCK, 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The MISCELLANEOUS WORKS of JOHN 


MOLLINGSHEAD (of the Gaiety Theatre). In 3 handsome vols. demy syo 
with Portrait. [Just ready, * 
ROUND ABOUT the ISLANDS; or, Sunny Spots 
near Home. By CLEMENT W. Scorr. In 1 handsome 8yo vol. [Now ready, 
NOTICE.—SPIRIT FACES, MEDIUMS, at a DARK CIRCLE, the 
WALWORTH JUMPERS, &c. . 
UNORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Metropolis. By the Rey. C. Maurice Davies, D.D. 1 vol. 8yo, 
[Second Edition now ready, 
NOTICE.—A SILENT SERVICE, WATCH-NIGHT, ORTHODOX SPIRIT 
SEANCE, &c. 
ORTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of Religious 
Life in the Church of England. By the Author of “ Unorthodox London,” && 
1 vol. 8yo. [Now ready, 
In the Press, and will shortly be published. 
HETERODOX LONDON. By the Rev. C. Maurice 
Daviks, D.D., Author of “ Orthodox London,” “ Unorthodox London,” &c., &, 
In 1 vol. Svo. i 
*,* This volume will complete the set of these very interesting works on London 
Religious Life. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ NO APPEAL.” 
ONCE and FOR EVER. By the Author of “No 


Appeal,” * Saved by a Woman.” [Yow ready, 


A FRIEND at COURT. By Atex. Caartes Ewatp, 


F.S.A., Author of * The Life and Times; of Algernon Sydaey,” &. 3 vols, 


A LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M. Lysons. In 2 vols, 


[Now ready. 
For BEAUTY’S SAKE. A New Novel. In 1 vol. 


FRANK SINCLAIR’S WIFE, and other Stories, 
By Mrs. J. H. RippeLt, Author of * George Geith,” “ City and Suburb,” “ Too 
Much Alone,” &c., &e. [Yow ready. 


A YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. By Mrs. Georce 


Hoorek, Author of * The House of Raby,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. By the Author of 


“Ship Ahoy !” [Now ready. 


LAURA ERLE. By the Author of “ Blanche 


Seymour,” “Erma’s Engagement,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


GRANTLEY GRANGE: a New Novel. 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, in 1 handsome vol., cloth, gilt edges, price 5s. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES (“ Blade o’ Grass,” “ Golden 
“ Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses”). By B. L. FArJEON, Author of 
London's Heart.” 


7rain,” 
“Grif,” * Joshua Marvel,” and “ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 





SERIAL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


NEW 


On January 31st will be published, Part L, price One Shilling, of 


THE WAY WE LIVE NOW. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Two ILLUSTRATIONS. 


To be Completed in Twenty Monthly Parts. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Price in Sheet, 4s, Mounted in Case, 7s 6d. 

NEW LONDON IMPROVEMENTS. STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of METROPOLITAN RAILWAYS, TRAMWAYS, and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS IMPROVEMENTS for SESSION 1874. Showing in Blue the 
Schemes which have been Sanctioned by Parliament, and in Red the Schemes 
for which the Sanction of Parliament will be asked in the ensuing Session. 
Scale, two inches to a mile; size, 35 inches by 28. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 





Price, Coloured and Folded, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 


RAILWAY MAP of LONDON and ENVIRONS.—STAN- 
FORD'S SPECIAL MAP of the RAILWAYS, RAILWAY STATIONS, TRAM- 
WAYS, POSTAL DISTRICTS, and SUB-DISTRIOTS, in LONDON and its 
ENVIRONS. Extending from Hampton and Hounslow on the west to Barking 
and Woolwich on the east, and from Watford and Barnet on the north to 
Epsom on the south. It includes almost the whole of the Metropolitan Postal 
Divisions, and shows the Limits and Names of the Postal Subdivisions. Scale, 
linch to a mile; size, 24 inches by 26. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, 7, and 8 Charing Cross. 





Price, 3 Sheets Coloured, 7s 64; Mounted in Case, 10s 6d; on Roller, Varnished, 

15s; Separate Sheets, 2s 6d. 

RAILWAY AMALGAMATION.— STANFORD'S 
SMALLER RAILWAY AMALGAMATION MAP of ENGLAND and WALES, 
showing the RAILWAYS and STATIONS, and comprehensively indicating, 
by means of Colour, the extent of country served by each Railway Corpora- 
tion, the name of each Railway being printed in red over the district served ; in 
addition to which the Main and Cross Roads, Canals, Rivers, Lakes, Parks, 
Forests, Cities, Towns, and Villages are shown. Scale, 12 miles to an inch ; 
size, 36 inches by 42. 

*.* The large Railway Amalgamation Map of England and Wales, prepared by 
R. Price Williams, Esq. C.E., scale, 5 miles to an inch, can still be had on Roller, 
Varnished, £4 4s; in Morecco Case, £3 lus 64; in Nine Sheets, £3; on Spring 
Roller, £6 6s. 

London: EnwarD STANFORD, 6,7, and 8 Charing Cross. 





if IAGRAMS and PICTURES for LECTURES. — A 
LIST of 599 free on application to WM. THORNE, 28 Paternoster Row. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’'S LIST. NEW WORKS 
SET TE PO | 





_— 


On the 29th instant (One Shilling), No. 170. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for FEBRUARY. The EDINBURGH REVIEW, for JANUARY. 


With Illustrations by HELEN PATERSON and MARCUS STONE. Svo, rrice és. 


CONTENTS. | STENTS 
NTENTS 

FAR FROM THE MADDING Crowp. (With an Iilustratign.) VI. The Fair: the i 1. LIBRARIES, ANCTES po 7: . a 

Journey; the Fire—VII. Recognition; a Timid Girl—VIII. The Malthouse; the | - LIBRARIES, ANCIENT AND MopeeN, 

Chat; News. 2. MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDCE 
THE FRENCH PRESS. Third Period. The Reign of Louis XVI. 3. Tus DIrPLomatic SERVICE. 
MISSIVES IN ASQUERADE, | 4. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STvant Mini 
Mrs, GASKELL AND HER NOVELS. 5, NINTH CENSUS OF THE UNITED Srates. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Youne BrowN. (With an Illustration.) Book III. 3. Beaumanoir—4, The Heir Heer’s Primevat LiFe IN SWITZERLAND, 


a > 


of Courthope—5. Amabel Wyldwyl—6. Wooing—7. The Heir’s Death—8. The | . LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE Finst EARt OF MINTO. 
Soldier and the Lady—9. A Discovery—1¢. Conclusion. | 8. RESULTS OF THE EDUCATION Acr. 
Demy 8vo, with Two Portraits, 16s, “4 ase necro op m8 Sacete B 
10. Mn. DISRAELI's GLASGOW SPEECHES, 





THOMAS GRANT, First Bishop of Southwark. | 
pemencinass Crown 8r0, 6s LIFE and LETTERS of Sir GILBERT 


‘ ELLIOT, First EARL of MINTO, from 1751 to 1806, Edited by his Grand 
ENA; or, the Ancient Maori. By GrorGe H. | _ ticce, te Gomtess of Mist0. Syols post sro 386k 
nk gg 
ALL ROUND the WORLD, 


CENTRAL ASIA and the ANGLO-RUSSIAN 7 
FRONTIER QUESTION. By ArMINivs VAMBERY. Translated from the MEETIN G the recht a 3 a Je var se > all Round the 
saci piimaiietat With Heliotypes an Th Wood Eng qnvi ngs from 0 giaal Seuninan tye ) Auth we 
Medium syvo, 24s, [Oa Wednesday next, 





Large crown Svo, price 7s 6a, 


TOILERS and SPINSTERS; and _ other P : 
Essays. By Miss THACKERAY, Author of “Old Kensington,” “The Village on AU TOBIOG RA PHY. By JouN Sr UART Mitt. 


the Cliff,” &c. 8vo, 7s 6d. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 64, : 


DISTINGUISHED PERSONS in RUSSIAN | ESSAYS on SOME UN SETTLED QUES- 


SOCIETY. Translated from the German by F. E, BUNNETT. TIONS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Jous Stuart Mitt. Second Edition. 
Syo, 6s Gd. 


NEW NOVELS. MEMOIR of Lord DENMAN, formerly Lord 


t Er ga OLD, lat udg o i f 
THORPE REGIS. By the Author of “The|  Stmvay Win 'iwoortcate. '2vols: seo ba. “tue of te High Court o 


Rose Garden,” “ Unawares,” &c. 2 vels. [This day. 


JUPITER'S DAUGHTERS. By Mrs. Cranues DICTIONARY of ARTISTS of the ENGLISH 


" SCHOOL; Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Ornamentists ; with 
n oe ; en T heen vw, a Bei Se : 
JenkIN, Author of “ Two French Marriages,” &c. 1 vol. (This day, Notices of their Lives and Works, By S.REvURAVE. Svo, 16s. 


RIBBLESDALE; or, Lancashire Sixty Years ; 
Ago. By Sir James Sat-Gnvenawenee, Bart. Author of “ Scarsdale.” eee HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 
(On January 29. Period to the Present Time. By the Rey. (izonae W. Cox, M.A,, late Scholar 

of Trinity College, Oxford. Vols. I. aud Il.,8vv. Maps and Plans, price 363, 


LLANALY REEFS. By Lady Verrvey, ana 


Author of “ Stone Edge,” &¢. 1 vol., 78 6d. HISTORY f ISR \EI r u E 
’ , u 0 SiuAlth. Vv EINRICH MWALD, 
A LONG SUMMER S DAY ° By M. Cc. M. Professor in the University of Gittingen. Vol. V., from the Fall of the 


Smpson, 2 vols. Monarchy to the Panishment of Archelaus and the Subjection of Israel to 

Rome. ‘Translated from the Germau by J. EstLin CARPENTER, M.A. 8vo, 
) ) ’ 

price 183, [in a few days. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


COMPLETION OF FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. HISTORY of PERSIA and its PRESENT 


POLITICAL SITUATION: with Abstracts of a!! Treaties and Conventions 
between Persia and England, and of the Convention with Baron Reuter. By 











On the 29th of January will be published, with Portrait and Illustrations, U. R, MARKHAM, C.B., FURS. S8vo, Map, 21s. 
ml r 7 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. | WHAT AM I? a Popul: vw Introduction to 
By JOHN FORSTER. Mental Philosophy and Psychology. Py Fb. W. C : Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 
crown 8yo. Vol. J., Mechanism of Man, 8s 6d. Vol. IL, The Mechanism in 
VOL. III., 1852-1870, Action, 10s 6d, 


CO cet Tae, eS Pee SECESSION to ROME; Look before you 
WORKS in MENTAL PHILOSOPHY and LOGIC. a ee, ae ee ee inten. 


HE SENSES and the INTELLECT. Third Edition, with 
a Postscript on Darwin on Expression. Price 15s, The Postscript CONGREG ATION AL HISTORY. 1567-1700 
| 7 ‘ wacthes 'r ’ ? 


separately, price Is, 
r . o P in relation to Contemporaneous Events, and the Conflict for Freedom, Purity, 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE; a Compendium of Psychology and Independence. By JoOUN WADDINGTON, D.D. 8y0, 15s. 
and Ethics. Third Edition, price 10s 6d. 


Or, Part I. MENTAL SCIENCE, Psychology and History of Puilosophy, price - . 
6s 6d. ELENA; an Italian Tale. By L. N. Comyn, 


8s 6 
Part II. MORAL SCIENCE, Ethical Theory and Ethical Systems, price 4s 6d. Author of “ Atherstone Priory.” 2 vols. post Sy, Ls. 
LOGIC, DEDUCTIVE and INDUCTIVE, price 10s 6d. 
Part I. DEDUCTION, price 4s. Part II. INDUCTION, price €s 6d. | The C ABD TET L AWYER : a Popular Digest 

By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D., Professor of Logic in the University of Aberdeen. of the Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, Ad 1 Constitutional. 24th Edition, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. with all the Recent Changes in the Laws incor rporate i iu accordance with tho 

a le eens Chronological Table and Index of the Statutes. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 
ATALOGUE of SCHOOL-BOOKS and EDUCATIONAL . 
WORKS, corrected to January, 1874, comprising Classified Lists of about 


750 Works published by Messrs. Longmans and Co., in all branches of Classical 2". “4 P a) r 
= —- comer y Mag oy oe 4to, = aad = on application to MILLER ad ELEMENTS s Co ” CHEMISTRY > 
essr ONGMANS and Co. 9 Paternoster Row. C. ndon ! eoretical anc ractica ar’ norganic Chemistry i et on, 
; revised, with Additions, by Herpert McLevp, F.0.S. W ith 376 Woodcuts, 


| 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. Pics 
A TREATISE on MEDICAL ELECTRICITY, 














M E S S R S. G A B R I E L, | Theoretical and Practical, and its pe te ee Se — 


JuLivs ALTHATS, M.D., MR.C.P. Lond. 


(ESTABLISHED 1815,) | Svo, 183. 
72 j 7 4 7 ) ; ~ vv “yy. ‘-) ~ ay 
LUDGATE HILL, CITY, pecTuRES on the DISEASES of INFANCY 
sti aud CHILDHOOD. | By C. WEST, M.D., &., Fellow of the Royal Collegs 
f Phy ians. Sixth Edition. vo, 18s. 


56 WARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE,3 
(THEIR ONLY ADDRESSES,) 
WHERE THE NITROUS OXYDE GAS IS ADMINISTERED DAILY. London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 
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PATRICIA 


KEMBALL, 


A NEW SERIAL STORY. WILL BE COMMENCED IN THE FEBRUARY 


NUMB 


THE TEMPLE 


ER OF 


BAR MAGAZINE. 





PART I. now ready, price 7d, of 


The New and Superior Large-Paper, Large-Type Edition of 


CASSELL’S S&S 


HAKESPEARE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Mr. and Mrs. COWDEN CLARKE, 


AND CONTAINING ABOUT 


500 Illustrations 


SOME NOTICES OF 
THE ATHEN ZUM. 

“The speciality of the edition before us consists of 
the copious foot-notes of the editors, and of the illus- 
trations by Mr. Selous. That large section of readers 
which desires the elucidation of phrases either obsolete 
or fast becoming so, references to old manners and 
custome, comments on subtle beauties of expression, 
or finally, on certain disputed readings, will find the 
edition of Shakespeare now before us a valuable ac- 
quisition. We scarcely know a more pleasing instance 
of loyalty to genius than the long labours of Mr. and 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke towards the illustration of Shake- 
speare.” 


by H. C. Selous. 


THE FIRST EDITION. 
DAILY NEWS. 

“One of the prominent features of the edition con- 
sists in the illustrations by Mr, H. C. Selous, These 
are very numerous, and contribute to the attractive- 
ness of the work.” 

GUARDIAN. 

“ Of the notes, which are appended to the bottom of 
the page, we can give a highly favourable report. 
They are brief, and truly explanatory, and never 
passing over a difficulty without a real effort to 
remove it.” 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON News. 
“A noble volume, nobly illustrated by H. C. Selous.” 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, Paris, and New York. 





MAUD VIVIAN: a Drama; and other Poems. 
By WALTER REID. 
CONTENTS.—I. POEMS: Poetry; The Pinnacle of the Temple; A Soul’s Angels; Amy Chatterton, &c., &c. 
=—II, MAUD VIVIAN: a Drama of the Present Day, in Five Acts. —III. FUGITIVE PIECES. 
Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


London: E, MOXON, SON, and CO., 1 Amen Corner, E.C. 





DIVIDENDS 10 TO 20 PER CENT. 


FOR SAFE AND PROF 


Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR 


ITABLE INVESTMENTS, 


(Post free). 


(JANUARY EDITION NOW READY, 12 PAGES.) 
It contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Kailways, Debenture Stocks, Telegraphs, Water Works, 


Gas, Dock, Insurance, Banks, Mine Shares, Foreign Loans, Bonds, &c., American and Colonial Stocks, &c., | 


also Market Prices and Dividends, &c. 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 


Will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO.,. Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


(Established 1852.) 


BANKERS—London and Westminster, Lothbury, London, E.C. 





ORNWALL MINERALS’ RAILWAY COMPANY.—Incorporated by Special 
Act of Parliament. ISSUE of DEBENTURE BONDS bearing interest at the rate of FLVE PER CENT. 
per Annum. The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the above-named Debenture Bonds, for 


periods of three, five, or seven years.—By order, 


R. C. PRESTON, Secretary. 


27 and 28 Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, London, E.C., November, 1873. 





HE KINGDOM of CHRIST; its 

Ultimate, Complete, and Universal Triumph 

over Evil in the Subjection and Reconciliation of All 

Things to God. By the Rey. A. R. SyMoNDs, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, price 3s 6d. 

“Not a few thinking persons will find that Mr. 
Symonds has clothed in appropriate language, and 
supported by telling arguments, ideas which they 
themselves have held, with more or less conviction of 
their truth, for years past."—Madras Athenwum. 


“Mr. Symonds preaches very plainly and forcibly | 
the doctrines which are commonly called Universalist. | 


Some of Mr. Symonds’ discourses in particular are 
marked by considerable ability.”"—7he Spectator. 
HAMILTON and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 6s 6d, cloth. 
HE LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
DIRECTORY, 1874. With Almanac and Guide. 
Containing, besides other valuable information, Lists 
and Particulars of the Authorities in England and 
Wales charged with the Administration of Local 
Government; and an Article on the Poor Law, Public 
Health, and Sanitary Legislation of 1873. By W. 
CUNNINGHAM GLEN, Esq., of the Local Government 
Board, Barrister-at-Law. 
London: KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet Street, E.C., pub- 
lishers of Local Government Books and Forms. 
May be obtained through any Bookseller, or direct 
from the Publishers post free. 
N R. TENNANT, Geologist, 149 Strand, 
|) W.C., having recently received many choice 
Specimens, of MINERALS, ROCKS, and FOSSILS, 
has been able to enrich several Collections previously 
advertised for sale. They can be had at all prices, 
varying from Five Thousand Pounds to Two Guineas, 
and are suitable for the Nobleman’'s gallery, the 


Amateur’s study, and for the working Student in| 


Geology. 


Now ready, price 103s 6d. 


\ HAT AMI? Vol. 2. The Mechanism 
of Man in Action, a Popular Introduction to 
Mental Philosophy and Psychology. By Epwarp W. 
Cox, S.L. Vol. 1, price 8s 6d, describes the Mechanism 
of Man, The work complete, in 2 vols,, price 19s. 
LONGMAN and Co., Paternoster Row. 





A TREATISE on the NATURE of 
x MAN, regarded as Triune ; with an Outline of 
a Philosophy of Life. By THoMAS Best WOODWARD 
(Thomas Norton), Author of “ The Hermit, a Poem.” 
(in the press. 
HOoppDER and STOUGHTON. 





Now ready, price 16s, with Portrait after Raeburn. 


ETTERS, chiefly connected with the 
Affairs of Scotland, from HENRY COCKBURN 
to THOMAS FRANCIS KENNEDY, M.P., 1818-1852. 
With an Appendix. 
WILLIAM RipGway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 
Just published, price 1s, 
{ALLACIES EXPOSED, in a Work 
entitled “Modern Christianity a Civilised 
Heathenism.” 
Salisbury: BROWN and Co. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





JIEW and PLAN of LAMBETH 


WORKHOUSE.—See the BUILDER of THIS | 


WEEK (4d, or by post 44d,) Also for Various Papers 
on Art, Science, and Social Economy; and its usual 
amount of News and Information, 1 York Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C,; and all Newsmen. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S List 


NOTICE. 

The Second Volume of UEBER WEGS 
PHILOSOPHY, completing the Work, is Now Read 
Jor delivery. . 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, 

FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
By Dr. FRIEDRICH UEBERWEG, 

Late Professor of Philosophy in the University 

of Kinigsberg. 

With Additions by the Translator; by NOAH PORTER 

D.D., LL. D.. on English and American Philosophy ; and 

by VINCENZA BOTTA, Ph.D,, on Italian Philosophy, 

Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDIEVAL PIILOSOPHY 

Royal 8yo, 18s, é 

Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s, 

“It may be recommended to students of philosophy 
with all confidence as an admirable text-book." 
Westminster Review, 

“Ueberweg’s ‘History of Philosophy’ is exactly 
what English-speaking students want.”"—Z,ra-‘niner, 

“ The work is concise and clear, exact and sugges- 
tive, comprehensive and critical. It meets at once the 
wants of the ordinary student and of the independent 
inquirer.”—British Quarterly Review, 





“The sketches of the various systems and the bjo- 
graphies of their authors, the very full and valuable 
lists of authorities, and the careful estimates of the 
bearings of the systems upon each other, all help to in- 
crease its value. For certain purposes—such, for in. 
stance, as preparing students for examinations—it jg 
admirably adapted, better, perhaps, than any other 
work of the kind.”—Syectator. 

“The late Dean Mansel, whose authority to speak 
on such &@ matter was that of a master-mind, we know 
placed the very highest value on this work, as the 
most perfect aud impartial of its kind.”"— Standard, 





NOTICE. 
A Second Edition of Mr. NEWS TRAVELS 
in EASTERN EQUATORIAL AFRICA is Now Ready 
Jor delivery, j 
LIFE, WANDERINGS, & LABOURS 
IN EASTERN AFRICA. 

With an Account of the First Successful Ascent of 
the Equatorial Snow Mountain, Kilima Njaro, and 
Remarks on the East African Slave Trade. 

By CHARLES NEW, 
of the Livingstone Search Expedition. 

With a New Mvp of Eastern Equatorial Africa, a Por- 
trait of the Author, and Lithographic Llustrations, 


Second Edition. Large crown, 1s 6d. 





“The part of the country here treated of is quite 
‘distinct from that which has been so exhaustively 
| dealt with by Burton, Speke, Grant, Livingstone, and 
Stanley.’ Some portions of the country described were, 
it is probable, never before visited by European, Mr. 
New, therefore, may well claim the merit of novelty 
for his work. References to slavery and the slave trade 
are found interspersed in the volume, and give it a 
practical value, in addition to its attractions as a trust- 
worthy record of travel in a district so remote from 
| the ordinary channels of international intercourse.” — 
| Morning Post. 
| “The book is one of sterling yalue and great interest.” 
—British Quarterly Review 

“ We can cordially recommend the book.”"—Zxraminer. 

“ The details of his journeys will be read with thrill- 
ing interest.”—Daily Review. 


An OUTLINE STUDY of MAN;; or, 
the Mind and Body in One System. With Illus- 
trative Diagrams. By MARK Hopkins, D.D., LL.D. 
Author of “Lectures on Moral Science,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DARWINISM and DESIGN; or, 
Creation by Evolution. By GeEorGE St. CLAIR, 
F.G.8. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


At NIGHTFALL and MIDNIGHT: 
Musings after Dark. By Francis Jacox, B.A, 
Cantab. Crown Svo, 8s 6d. 

“ Mr. Jacox is a consummate artist, a mosaic worker, 
whose skill never fails; out of his rich materials he 
creates genuine books, absorbing in their interest.”"— 
British Quarterly Review, 


‘* POINTS;”’ or, Suggestive Passages, 
Incidents, and Lilustratious from the Writings of 
T. De Wirr TatMaGe, D.D., of Brooklyn, U.S. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, with fine Portrait. 
“Lively, forcible, picturesque, and true.—Z£arl of 
Shaftesbury. 


BYEWAYS of TWO CITIES— 
LONDON and EDINBURGH. By the Author of 
“ The Romance of the Streets.” With a Prefatory 
Notice by the Right Hon. the Ear! of SHAFTES- 


BuRY, K.G, With Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 


The ROMANCE of the STREETS. By 


the Same Author. Secoud Edition, 3s 6d 


|The WISE MEN: who they were, and 
| why they came to Jerusalem. By FRANCIS W. 
| UruaM, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 4s. 


The PHILOSOPHY of the CROSS. By 
Rey. R. MCHEYNE EpGar, M.A, Crown 5vo, 68 fd, 
cloth. 





} 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 


27 AND 31 PATERNOSTER RoW 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 





MANY COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Forster's LIFE OF DICKENS, Vol. III 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Dr. GUTHRIE. 


LiFs OF Hon. SPENCER PERCEVAL, by Spencer Walpole. | 





* AND LETTERS OF Srx GILBERT ELLIOT. 
Mot.ey’s LIFE OF JONN OF BARNEVELD, 

Memoirs OF MARY SOMERVILLE, by her Daughter. 
LIFE OF BisHOP PATTESON, by Miss Yonge. 

Lire OF REV. WILLIAM ELLIS, by his Son. 

MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF SARA COLERIDGE. 

LIFE OF IGNATZ MOSCHELES, by his Wife. 

RvsseELt's DIARY DURING THE LAST GREAT WAR. 
THe HUGUENOTS IN France, by Samuel Smiles. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 

History OF TWO QUEENS, by W. H. Dixon. 

Memoirs OF ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE, by his Son. 
DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN, by Professor Masson. 
INCIDENTS IN THE SEPOY WAR, by Sir Hope Grant. 
CHESNEY'S ESSAYS IN MODERN MILITARY BroGRAPHY, 












A SUMMER IN SPATN, by Mrs. Ramsay. 

THE NATURALIST IN NICARAGUA, by Thomas Belt. 
Art-Tour IN NORTHERN CAPITALS, by J. B. Atkinson. 
WANDERINGS IN SPAIN, by A. J. C. Hare. 

Tae WILp NortH LAND, by Captain Butler. 
Houmay LETTERS, by Matilda Betham Edwards, 
MARKHAM'’S WHALING CRUISE TO BAFFIN’S BAY. 
Tue Harz MounNrAINS, by H. Blackburn. 

Tue LION AND THE ELEPHANT, by C. J. Andersson. 
Tue EGYPTIAN SKETCH-BOOK, by C. G. Leland. 
Lire AMONG THE Mopocs, by Joaquin Miller. 

OVER THE DOVREFJELDS, by J. A. Shepird. 
UNTRODDEN PEAKS, by Amelia B. Edwards. 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF THE TIRER, by W. Davies. 
THE ALPS OF ARABIA, by W. C. Maughan. 

RounD ABovuT THE ISLANDS, by Clement W. Scott. 
FROM THE INDUS TO THE T16RI8, by H. W. Bellew. 


THE PARISIANS, by Lord Lytton, 1,000 Copies, 
PHINEAS REDUX, by A.Trollope——OLD KENSINGTON, 
IVAN DE BrreoN——THE Goop OLD TiIMES——NANCY. 
LAbY HESTER THWARTED—-AGAINST THE STREAM 
Miss DOROTHY'SCHARGE—OLD CROSS QUARRY—ELENA 
MONSIEUR MAURICE—MISTRESS JUDITH—MIRANDA., 
FRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE IN THE CAMARGUE. 














A SIMPLETON, by Charles Reade—KATHERINE’S TRIAL. | 





HESTER MORLEY'S PROMISE ‘THORNICROFT'S MODEL. 
QUIXSTAR—A Hunt Cur—PENRUDDOCKE—ALCESTIS. 
One Love IN A LIFE——THE LITTLE PEOPLE —PkrT. 
LOTTIE DARLING, by J. C. Jeaffreson—Lucivus DAVOREN 
ONLY A BUTTERFLY—CROOKED PLACES—LAUTERDALE, 
THAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN——IN STRANGE COMPANY. 





Two LITTLE WOODEN SHOES—LITTLE LADY LORRAINE, | 


TALES FROM THE FYELD——T0O LIGHTLY BRrokKEN. 


TOILERS AND SPINSTERS, by Miss Thackeray. 

Worps OF Hope FROM THE TEMPLE, by Dr. Vaughan, 
From JANUARY TO DECEMBER——ENGLISH MATRONS. 
PROSE IDYLLS, by Canon Kingsley-———HOLLAND HousE. 
THE ORIGIN OF INSECTS, by Sir John Lubbock. 
CRITIQUES AND ADDRESSES, by Professor Huxley. 
AFTERMATH, by Longfellow——Grore’s MINOR WORKS. 
Some TALK ABOUT ANIMALS, by Sir Arthur Helps. 
STUDIES IN THE RENAISSANCE, by W. H. Pater. 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN RusstA, by George Carrington. 
ByGone DAYs IN DEVONSHIRE, by Mrs. Whitcombe. 
ORTHODOX LONDON, by Rev. C. M. Davies. 

DvuLce Domum: HOME LIFE, by Rev. F. Perry. 

THE BORDERLAND OF SCIENCE, by Richard A, Proctor, 
To ROME AND BACK, by the Rev. J. M. Capes. 
DISTINGUISHED PERSONS IN RUSSIAN SOCIETY. 
GiLMoRE’s LIFEBOAT WORK ON THE GOODWIN SANDS. 
From PATMOs TO PARADISE, by Dr. Cumming. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION, by Dr. Rigg. 

FAwcett's Speectks——Bvsingss, by a Merchant. 
STATION AMUSEMENTS, by Lady Barker. 

THE SCIENCE OF RELIGION, by F. Max Miiller. 

THE STUDY OF SocroLoGy, by Herbert Spencer. 
FRENCH SociETY FROM THE FRrONDE, by H. B. Baker. 
CHURCH THOUGHT AND CHURCH WORK. 
MASTER-Spikits, by R. Buchanan. 























HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


[Vert week.] | Lire oF GEORGE Grote, by Mrs, Grote, 


LIFE, JOURNAL, AND LetTTers OF D&eAN ALFORD. 
MEMOIRS OF A PAGE IN THE CouRT OF Lovts XVL. 
MEMORIALS OF A Quiet Lire, by A. J. C. Hare. 

OLD Court LIFE IN FRANCE, by Mrs. Elliot. 
LONGMAN'S History OF St. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, 
Memoirs OF BARON SrocKMAR—MORLEY'S Rousseav. 
MonoGrapus, by Lord Houghton, 


LIFE OF GREGORY THE S&VENTH, by Prof. Villemain. 
Lire OF Dr. JOHNSON, by Alexander Main. 

FOREIGN BroGRaP ares, by William Maccall. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF JAMES D. ForBEs. 

DIARIES AND LETTERS OF SIR GEORGE JACKSON. 

LIFE OF MATILDA VON DER ReCKE VOLMERSTEIN, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF R. D. OWEN—LIFE OF HUMBOLDT. 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE, by Earl Russell. 
MEMOIR OF SiR EDWARD CODRINGTON. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
Criss-Cross JOURNEYS, by G. W. Taornbury. 
SANTO DOMINGO, by S, Hazard -—A MONTH ATGEASTEIN 
Six WEEKS IN THE SADDLE IN ICELAND, by 8. E. Waller. 
A WINTER IN Morocco, by Amelia Perrier. | 
WALKS IN FLORENC#, by Susan and Joanua Horner. | 
{SHOLD OF THE UNKNOWN RecIons. | 
| THe PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, by Walter Goodman, 
Unpver A TroricaL Sky, by John Amphlett. 
A SAIL TO SMYRNA, by Mrs. Baillie——SILVERLAND, 
FIELD AND Forest RAMBLES, by A. L. Adams. 
Busn Ficarina, by Sir James E. Alexander. 
| DHOW CHASING IN ZANZIBAR. by Captain Sulivan. 
THE ATLANTIC TO THE Pactric, by J. E, Lester. 
Our JOURNAL IN THE Pactric, by Lt. Eardley-Wilmot. 
| From THE THAMES TO THE TAMAR, by G. L Estrange. 
THe Luswar Expeprrion, by R. G. Woodthorpe. 
| WANDERINGS IN EASTERN AFRICA, by Charles New. 


FICTION. 

A Princess OF THULE—Srx py TWo—IN His NAME. 

Tue BLUE RiBBON——JUPITER’S DAUGHTERS WORK 
Tuk CoMING MAN——COLONEL DACRE—QUEER FOLK. 
TRUE TO LirE——BEAUTIFUL Epitu—LosT FOR GOLD. 
WILLING T0 DiE—AVERY YOUNG COUPLE—BRESSANT. 
THE NEW MAGDALEN—A Truk ReEFORMER—TOO SOON, 
| From Birnta TO BRIpDAL——STRANDED, BUT NOT Lost, 
THE PILLARS OF THE Housk, by Miss YOnge—CYLLENE. 
FLEURANGE—HOME, SWEET HOME—TRANSMIGRATION. 
BETTER THAN GOLD—PASCAREL—BETWEEN TWO FIRES 
LADY MORETOUN’s DAUGHTERS—THE THREE OXONIANS 
BLACK Lyory, by R. M. Ballantyne—THE Two Wipows. 
THE PRESCOTTS OF PAMPHILLON——T0O LATE—MAY. 

OvuR NEW House—THRK WRONG MAN—MYSIE'S PARDON 
THE EARL’s PROMISE—ENA, OR THE ANCIENT MAORI, 

Her First IMpResSIONS——ANNIE’'S STORY—VERENA. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


| CHAPTERS ON ANIMALS, by P. G. Hamerton. 
The STATELY Homes or ENGLAND, by S. C, Hall. 
THE FRieNpsHIP OF Books, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 
THE PEEK Prize EssaYs ON THE CHURCH. 
Tue DiscipLes: A Porm, by Harriet E. H. King. 
PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND MIND, by G. H. Lewes. 
MORLEY'S STRUGGLE FOR NATIONAL EDUCATION. 
| Tue Mystery OF Marrer, by Rev. J. A. Picton. 
| MAURICE’S SERMONS IN COUNTRY CHURCHES. 
THE INTELLECTUAL LIFE, by P. G. Hamerton. 
THe FAYouM IN Eaypt, by Paul Lenoir. 
OLD ROME AND New ITALY, by Emilio Castelar. 
ESSAYS ON FREETHINKING, by Leslie Stephen. 
WHITEHURST's Court LIFE UNDER NAPOLEON IIL 
EssaAYs ON PorrricaL Economy, by J. E. Cairnes. 
SERMONS ON R&VELATION, by Bishop Ewing. 
HELMHOLTZ’S POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE. 
JACOX'S TRAITS OF BIBLE CHARACTER AND STORY. | 
COBDEN AND POLITICAL Economy, by J. ET. Rogers. 
FAVRE'S GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
SounD AND Music, by Sedley Taylor. 
| THe Specrroscore, by J. Norman Lockyer. 
LECTURES ON PLUTARCH, by Archbishop Trench. 
| SKETCHES AND EssaYs, from the Saturday Rerici. 
A ScorcH COMMUNION SUNDAY, by A. K. H. B. 
MODERN PAINTERS& THE OLD MASTERS, by Sarah Tytler 


























Lire or Lord DeNMAN——LiIreE Or Lornp Kenyon 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HENRY F. Cuoriey. 

PAGE'S MEMOIR OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

My RecoLLections, by Lord William Pitt Lennox 
Memorrs OF Sir JAMes Y. SrMpson, 

CURWEN’S History OF BOOKSELLERS. 

Dr. NEWMAN'S HisTORICAL SKETCHES. 

LIFE AND LABOURS OF GENERAL BeckWITH 





Lire OF BisHor GRANT, by Mrs, Ramsay. 

WaARING's Recorps OF AN ARTISTIC LIFE. 

THe OxrorD MeTuonpis.s, by Rev. L. Tyerman. 
Erasmus, by R. D. Drummond. 

Lire OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL——HAYWARD'Ss Essays. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF JOAN OF ARC, by Mrs, Bray. 
Hrsrory OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY, by Capt Duncan. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
LIFE OF SIR GEORGE POLLOCK. | Lire OF Rey. JouN Thomas, by C. B. Lewis. 


| SKercn OF THE History OF Persia, by C.R. Markham. 


THe PeRiop OF THE ReroxMATION, by Dr, Haiisser, 


THe Misumer Hits, by T. T. Cooper. 
WoRD-SKETCHES IN TH® SWEET SOUTH, by M. Jackson 
Reapve's AFRICAN SKetCH-BOOK——VossMan’'s JAPAN 
To & From Consvantinxop.e, by UH. E. U. Jerningham, 
luk PEARL OF THE ANTILLES, by A. Gallenga. 
MevLey’s Tour tN CANADA—LETTERS FROM JAMAICA, 
FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN, by Rev. G. M. Grant. 

Tent L IN Norway. by Hubert Smith. 

COLOMB’S SLAVE CATCHING IN THE INDIAN OCBAN, 

A VOYAGE TO SPrrzBeRGeN, by John C. Wells. 

IN THE HoL_y LAND, by Rev. Audrew Thomson. 
CRUISE OF THE * Rosani by A. H. Markham. 
SAHARA AND LAPLAND, by Count Goblet d’Alviella 
ASHANTI AND THE GOLD COAST, by Sir John D. Hay 
A Visir TO ALGERIA, by Lady Herbert of Lea. 
BOWDICH'’S MissiON TO ASHANTEE. New Edition. 
THe LAND OF THE WHITS ELEPHANT, by F. Vincent 











Lorn HARRY Bevan. by Miss Manning.—Lapy Betr. 
GABRIEL DENVER—THE GILDED AGg, by Mark Twain. 
KENELM CHILLINGLY——MAD DuMARESQ—INNOCENT. 
Tom DeLANY——CrowWN-HARDEN——My KALvuLw. 
Farry WATER——Nor a Herormne—LLANALY Reers. 
A Parr or Bive Eves—Her Face was HER FORTUNE. 
OLIver Beaumont——U'r HILL, by Lady Wood 

THe Secret or Two Horses. PALMITOS ——-LUNA, 
VicToR AND VANQUISHED—THE SQuIRE'S GRANDSON. 
A Goop Matcu—MyY Little GinL—Tue WOorNne O'T 
Kitry’s RivaAL——A Lone SumMmer's Day. 

Is Ir FOR EVER ?——HUCERT FREETH'S PROSPERITY. 
Tom BULKELEY OF Liss!NGTON—A Lire’s REWARD. 
CRUEL CONSTANCY——Tu& House oF BONDAGE. 

A CANADIAN HEROINE——MARGARET AND ELIZABETH 
Miss Moore, by G,. M. Craik——KATE SAVAGE. 





PRINCIPLES OF SCrENCE. by W. Stanley Jevons. 

THE ARCH.OLOGY OF Rome, by John Henry Parker. 
DANTE AND HIS CrRCLE, by Dante G, Rossetti. 

THE SILENCE AND Voices OF Gop, by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
THE CONSERVATION OF ENSRGY, by Balfour Stewart. 
Tue Cone.ict or Stupies, by I. Todhunter. 

Tue Srory or His Love, by A. M. Ampere. 

THE KINGDOM AND THE WoxLD, by Dr. J. Oswald Dykes. 
DARWINISM AND DESIGN, by George St. Clair. 
Moreey's Fiaxst SKeTcou OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Srupres OF THE Greek Poets, by J. A. Symonds. 
MACFARLANE'S STORY OF THE LiIFU MIssIon. 
BamuprTon Lectures, 1873, by Rev. J. G. Surra. 
Procror’s Ligur ScleNce——THE EXPANSEOF HEAVEN 
SELF-CULTURE, by Professor Blackie. 

Fanti & ASHANTI, by Captains Brackenbury & Huyshe. 
ANIMAL LocomoTION, by J. Bell Pettigrew. 

Syai.’s Book, by Lady Barker——~—TuHe Farr HAVEN, 
SHADOWS OF A Sick Room——BoyLe's Camp NoTgs. 
COMPARATIVE PoLitics, by Edward A, Freeman. 
Minp AND Bopy, by Alexander Bain. 

LECTURES ON PropueEcy, by Dr, Dillinger. 

At NIGHTFALL AND Mipsiaut, by Francis Jacox. 
DEAN Cuvuncu’s Lectures IN St, PAUL'S CATHBDRAL, 
MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND Mer, by G. C. Davies 

THe Birtu oF Chemistry, by G. F, Rodwell. 











Fresh Copies of all the Best Recent Books are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming 


Books of General Interest as they appear. 





FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE GUINEAS and upwards, according to the number of Books required. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* All the Books in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 
MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 10, 11, and 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S 


SELECT LIBRARY 





(LIMITED), NEW 





OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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“Advertising is to Business what Steam-power is to Commerce.”—MAcav.ay. 


MR. SPREETER, 


(LATE Or CONDUIT STREET), 


18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


SOLE INTRODUCER OF 


18-CARAT GOLD AND GEM JEWELLERY, MACHINE-MADE, 











Machine-made Jewellery, as manufactured by Mr. Streeter, possesses the following 
advantages :— 


Ist. Quality: The gold used is 18-Carat, containing alloy to the extent necessary for the 
working of the metal, aud no more, and is truly described “as honestly and legally 


Gold.” 


2nd. Price: The cost of production being greatly lessened, a corresponding reduction 
is made to the purchaser. 


3rd. Security from Fraud: A guarantee of the quality is always given on the invoice. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


MR. STREETERS 
MACHINE-MADE ENGLISH CLOCKS AND WATCHES, 








These productions demand attention for the following important reasons :— 


Ist. Interchangeability of parts. The fitting being regulated by a mathematical system, 
the errors and accitlents incidental to hand-fitting are altogether avoided. 

2nd, Hard-rolled wrought brass and highly tempered steel are used in place of cast and 
untempered metals. The result arising from superior finish, increased strength, 
and greater durability, is the utmost economy of keeping in order. 

3rd. Economy in Repairs:—In the event of parts being broken, or otherwise injured by 
accident or rust, new pieces can be supplied at a less price than is usually charged 
for repairing the parts so injured. 


4th. Reduction in price. Purchaser saves fully 30 per cent. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 





Notz.--Mr. STREETERS NEW ADDRESS IS 
18 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


FACTORY—BURLINGTON STEAM WORKS, SAVILE ROW. 














“ The only way of obtaining Business is Publicity ; to gain Publicity —Advertise.”—BLAack Woon. 
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